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PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


Author of ‘‘A Valiant Ignorance,” ‘‘A Mere Cypher,” 
** Cross Currents,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir had been a dull, damp October day. 
The hours had worn one into another 
heavily and drearily, weighted, as it were, 
with the moisture, intangible but all per- 
vading, which seemed to shut out alike 
healthy air, invigorating light, and that 
elasticity which these bring to the spirit of 
mankind. The day was dying now—though 
it was only four o’clock in the afternoon— 
and as the light waned ; fading as something 
incongruous and incompatible with the raw, 
sad atmosphere ; along the little river which 
ran through the small cathedral town up 
from the flat, grey-looking country, crept a 
cold white mist. The river ran through the 
poorest part of the town, and the mist 
crawled first through slums, passing in at 
open doors and broken windows, casting a 
deadly damp where was already the deadly 
chill of poverty, killing struggling little 
fires, searching through and through scanty 
garments to shivering frames. Up from 
the slums it passed, spreading and growing 
steadily and imperceptibly, into the busy 
thoroughfares, chilling the hope and the 
vigour out of the workers, hushing and 
blighting as it moved. On through the 
town to where the shops gave place to 
houses, little villa residences, through the 
thin walls and ill-fitting doors and windows 
of which it penetrated, insidious and all 
pervading. Out here, where there was little 
human warmth and little light to temper it, 
it gathered force and volume, as though the 
genius of the long brooding day had taken 





form at last and risen in resistless power. 
On up the hill it swept, shrouding and 
blotting out the better houses it encountered, 
until it reached the summit. 

Qn the brow of the hill, just where the 
road turned, a green palisade ran along by 
the pavement enclosing a garden, and some 
two or three hundred yards further on, a 
house, which loomed out in the dusk, square 
and white. Noiselessly and imperceptibly 
the palisade was blotted out. Up the 
garden the mist stole, slowly, very slowly, 
rolling itself out now like some impalpable 
winding-sheet; creeping on and on until the 
square white house rose up grey and gloomy 
from its very midst. Here on the top of 
the hill the impulse which had rolled it up 
from the river ceased. It spread no further, 
except as it grew thinner in the distance 
and dispersed. It seemed to stop at the 
white house, round which it hung heavy 
and clinging. There was the slightest 
possible stir in the air up here—all in- 
sufficient to be called a breeze, all insufficient 
to break up the mist. But it was enough 
to stir it slightly, to produce a hardly per- 
ceptible fluctuation in its density, to give it 
a strange effect of stealthy, creeping move- 
ment. Round and round the house it 
seemed to steal, to and fro; pressing itself 
against the walls; crawling up and along 
windows and doors; with a haunting sug- 
gestion in its shadowy restlessness as of 
some weird, half palpable presence that 
sought an entrance, 

A few bricks, a pane or so of glass, On 
the other side of this slight barrier was 
a picture of placid, commonplace comfort ; 
which, in the very sharpness of the contrast 
it presented, emphasized into that grotesque- 
ness which is never without a touch of 
the terrible, the grim suggestion shut out 
by warm curtains and bright lights. It 
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was a square room, fairly large. It was 
furnished as a drawing-room ; not as the 
idea obtains in fashionable London, but 
according to the canons of country town 
taste and conscience. The bulk of the 
furniture was‘ such as might have been 
bought about thirty years earlier—a large 
oval rosewood table, heavy upholstered 
sofa and chairs, a large pier-glass. Super- 
imposed on this foundation was a mis- 
cellaneous selection of objects evidently 
of more recent introduction, and products 
of that artistic developement on which 
the latter end of the nineteenth century 
particularly prides itself; there ‘were 
sundry bamboo-chairs, a little oak table, 
a “ Liberty” silk fire-screen, and so forth. 
And these articles were disposed about 
the room with an absolute absence of taste, 
which proclaimed that they had been 
selected on some other principle than that 
of artistic merit, and that the artistic faculty 
in their arranger was probably non- 
existent. The wall-paper was of the 
much-gilded floral order; the pictures were 
water-colours, which startled alternately by 
their unprecedented feebleness and their 
unnecessary violence. The cottage piano 
more nearly resembled a nicknack table 
than a musical instrument; apparently its 


presence required justification. 
But the incongruous ugliness of the room 


was not its most salient feature. It was 
dominated and thrown into abeyance by 
a certain air of solid comfort which per- 
vaded it; an air which obviously owed its 
origin—and suggested the fact with un- 
mistakeable distinctness—to well-directed 
housewifely care and common sense, The 
comfort in question was that commonplace 
animal comfort which is entirely independent 
of beauty or refinement, needing only substan- 
tial ministration to that physical warmth and 
ease which constitute it. And it spoke 
as eloquently in every fold of the ugly red 
velvet curtains, in every yard of thick, well- 
swept, barbaric carpet ; above all, in every 
matter-of-fact detail in the arrangement 
of the whole; as in the strong illumination 
given by the large lamp and the bright 
fire on the spotless hearth. 

But the point of the background—as of 
all arrangements of inanimate things—lay 
in the humanity for which it formed a 
setting, and which gave the final touch of 
life and reality to all its suggestions. The 
room had only one occupant—a woman. 

She was sitting at some distance from the 
fire near the table, and well within the circle 
of lamplight, with some grey knitting in her 





hands; and every line of her figure, at once 
composed and energetic, every decisive 
movement of her hands, or of her head, 
as she turned it now and again to look at 
the clock, proclaimed, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, that here was not only the mistress, 
but the mind to which the room owed its 
character ; the personality in which all that 
it shadowed forth touched the supreme 
expression. 

She was a tall, rather large - boned 
woman, presumably some fifty years old, 
well developed and matronly-looking. She 
wore a brown dress, rather plainly cut 
after that translation of the fashion of two 
years back which would be likely to com- 
mend itself to a country town dressmaker, 
and made of a stuff which had evidently 
been selected with the same keen common 
sense as to durability, and the same absence 
of taste, as that evinced in the room in 
which she sat. It was quite unworn, and 
conveyed an impression of solid value and 
suitability ; the former characteristic being 
further borne out by the handsome gold 
brooch which fastened her collar and the 
watch-chain visible in the front of her 
dress. She wore no cap. Her rather coarse 
black hair was brushed back from her 
forehead, and arranged in a series of neat 
and compact plaits at the back ; and, except 
at the temples, where it was considerably 
worn away, it was very plentiful. 

Her face—and when once that was no- 
ticed, the hard deftness of her hands also— 
very subtly reduced the impression of com- 
fort conveyed by her surroundings to an 
affair of line and rule, the outcome of a 
vigorous and rigorous sense of fitness, and a 
determination that things and people alike 
should be kept up to the mark. It had 
probably been conspicuously good-looking 
in its girlish days in a bold, highly-coloured 
style. The strongly-marked features and 
the large black eyes were still there; but 
under the hardening hand of time, all that 
had rendered them attractive had dis- 
appeared. There were few wrinkles; but 
two deep, perpendicular lines in the fore- 
head and the vigorous set of the rather 
thin lips gave the whole face a somewhat 
sharp determination. The eyes, also, were 
keen and hard, with no beauty, either of 
depth or sympathy. A lack of sympathy, 
in fact, a something which, without being 
coarse in its outward expression, suggested 
a certain coarseness or bluntness within, was 
one of the most marked characteristics of 
the face. 

She sat there, never slackening the 
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mechanical energy of her fingers even 
when she glanced round, as has been said, 
at the clock. Even this slight manifestation 
of restlessness or expectancy seemed a little 
out of keeping with her personality. By- 
and-by she rose and poked the fire ; strictly 
for its good and not at all as a satisfaction 
to herself. She was returning to her seat 
with a brisk and rather heavy step when 
the door opened. 

“Tea, my dear? It is almost—indeed, 
I may say it is past five o’clock, is it 
not?” 

The new-comer who spoke these words 
was aman. He was an elderly man; his 
hair, indeed, was nearly white; he was 
short in stature and spare in figure; and 
the most remarkable point about him at the 
moment was the contrast between. his 
general bearing and expression and the 
tone in which he spoke. His small pro- 
portions were drawn up, evidently habitually, 
to their fullest extent ; and there was that 
in the slight inflation-of his chest, in the 
pose of his head, and in his step as he 
walked across the room, which revealed the 
fact that here was a man who was accus- 
tomed to regard himself, and, indeed, to 
be regarded, as a person of the utmost 
importance. The lines about the rather 
wavering pale brown eyes, innumerable fine 
wrinkles, spoke of perfect self-complacency. 
The somewhat loose lips, distinctly uncer- 
tain in expression for the moment, alone 
seemed to harmonise with the manner of 
his speech; the shape of the chin, which 
might possibly have borne out the impres- 
sion conveyed by the mouth, being hidden 
by a small white beard. His tone pre- 
sented the singular combination of pom- 
posity, peevishness, and tentativeness, the 
first-named qualities being conspicuously in 
the minority. His small and elderly tenor 
voice seemed to become weaker as he spoke 
and as he drew nearer to the fire. 

He held an open letter in his hand, and 
as he finished speaking, he returned it to 
its envelope. It was addressed to “ Dr, 
Vallotson, The Chestnuts.” 

“Are you thinking of waiting?” he 
added submissively. 

His wife glanced from the tea equipage 
in the corner, wanting only the tea-pot for 
perfect completeness, to the clock. 

“She ought to be here by this time,” she 
said. ‘Yes, we will wait for her.” 

Her voice bore out the suggestion of her 
face. It was hard and decisive. And Dr. 
Vallotson subsided into a luxurious easy- 


peculiar care for his personal ease, before he 
spoke again. When he finally broke the 
silence, he appeared to be unconsciously in- 
demnifying himself for his enforced patience 
by the contemplation of himself in a more 
dignified position. 

“Tt has been a very expensive business,” 
he said, fixing his eyes on the fire, and 
letting his finger-tips rest lightly together 
as he solemnly pursed up his mouth. 
“Very expensive, this Girton affair; and 
as to this foreign travelling—well, I hope 
Constance knows what a fortunate girl she 
~~ 

Mrs. Vallotson glanced at him for a 
moment with a certain half-contemptuous 
curve about her lips as of a listener who 
knows considerably more both of his ex- 
penses and his income than does the speaker 
himself. Then she said composedly : 

“Tt is a good thing for a girl to travel ; 
and I don’t suppose Girton did her any 
harm, either!” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Dr. Vallotson fidgeted irritably. The desire 
for his tea was evidently growing upon 
him, and peremptorily demanded some 
kind of outlet. Being as peremptorily for- 
bidden direct expression, it obviously 
sought relief through some other channel ; 
and in a few minutes he began to speak 
with almost undisguised peevishness. 

“T really cannot see, Adelaide,” he said, 

“what necessity there was for sending 
North to meet Constance, I feel sure she 
could have come with perfect safety alone, 
or a suitable escort could have been found 
for her by her friends. And I have been 
exceedingly inconvenienced by his absence,” - 
A moment’s silence followed this ex- 
pression of Dr. Vallotson’s opinion. His 
wife had met his little furtive movements 
of impatience with absolute calm. The 
tones of his irritable voice as he began his 
last speech had left her absolutely unmoved ; 
but during the course of that same speech 
her face had changed suddenly. For an 
instant, and only for an instant, everything 
about it that was hard and unwomanly was 
intensified until it was almost repellent. 
Then the tension of the muscles which 
must have produced this strange effect 
seemed to relax, leaving her face rather 
set, 
“TI do not approve of young girls tra- 
velling alone. I do not choose my daughter 
to do it!” she said drily and mechanically, 
“‘ But you do not seem to consider r 





Dr. Vallotson was interrupted. A very 





chair, in which he established himself with 





neat servant had come noiselessly into 
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the room, and was now standing by his 
chair. 

“If you please, sir,” she said, “ there’s a 
message from the Dean’s to ask when Dr. 
Branston will be back.” 

“From the Dean’s!” repeated Dr. 
Vallotson fussily, lifting himself at the 
same time with evident reluctance from his 
easy-chair. “Say I will come down. to the 
Deanery at once, Sarah. Dear! dear!” 
In the final ejaculations were blent the 
accents of considerable self-importance and 
elation, and the regret of a naturally lazy 
man for ease which must be abandoned. 

But as he prepared to rise the servant 
spoke again. 

“They don’t want any one at once, sir,” 
she said. “The message is only to say 
will Dr. Branston step down as soon as 
convenient after he gets back, and to ask 
when 4 

Quite suddenly, and almost as though 
the reiterated question were more than 
she could bear, Mrs. Vallotson interposed 
harshly. 

“You have been told once to-day, 
Sarah,” she said, “‘ Dr. Branston is expected 
home every moment, as you must kuow 
perfectly well! Say that he will call at 
the Deanery this evening !” 

There was a ring in her mistress’s voice, 
and a flash in her mistress’s eyes, before 
which Sarah departed precipitately, And 
Dr. Vallotson, apparently vaguely conscious 
of something in his wife’s tone which seemed 
to him in harmony with his own feelings, 
turned to her with a movement full of 
vindictive annoyance, 

“This is the kind of thing that has been 
going on all day,” he said petulantly. “ If 
I have been asked once in the course of this 
day when North will be back, I have been 
asked fifty times. It is exceedingly 
annoying.” 

He paused, but Mrs. Vallotson made no 
comment, She was knitting rapidly, with 
her attention apparently concentrated on 
her work, and her face singularly forbidding. 
Receiving no verbal sympathy, but not 
apparently feeling himself checked, Dr. 
Vallotson proceeded to elaborate his ex- 
pression of irritation. 

“That I should be anxious for his re- 
turn,” he said, “is natural enough. I am 
really beginning to feel the strain of the 
heavy work, which this holiday of his has 
thrown upon me, very severely. But it is 
a matter that cannot possibly affect any 
one else, I shall make a point of speaking 
to North on the subject to-morrow.” 





The somewhat peculiar chain of reasoning 
which expressed itself in the last words, 
spoken with much pompous irascibility, 
passed as unnoticed by Mrs. Vallotson as 
had the denunciatory tone of her husband’s 
previous observations. As though she, in 
her turn, were seeking some outlet for a 
feeling not to be directly expressed, she 
lifted her eyes suddenly to the clock and 
said harshly : 

“Tt is getting very late! I hope North 
has made no mistakes about the trains.” 

Dr. Vallotson gave a lordly but rather | 
unheeding wave of his hand, as though to 
intimate that there was every possibility 
that such was the case, He pursued his 
own train of thought without a break. 

“He has been exceedingly remiss, too, | 
with his correspondence during his absence,” 
he said angrily. ‘“ Exceedingly remiss! 
To my additional inconvenience! You 
remember, Adelaide, my mentioning the 
new Cottage Hospital at Hatherleigh to 
you? They are anxious for some reason | 
or another that North should be at its 
head.” 

“ Hasn’t he answered?” said Mrs. Vallot- 
son, looking up sharply. 

“Not a word!” returned her husband. 
“T forwarded the letter of the committee a 
week ago—directly after he started, you 
know—and he has made them no reply. I 
have been perfectly pestered for the last two 
days with enquiries as to whether I think } 
he will undertake it. Here isa note which 


has just come from Archdeacon French, 
most anxious about it.” 

Mrs. Vallotson’s lips took their most 
determined line. 

“Of course he will undertake it!” she } 


said shortly. 
it. 


*There’s no question about 

But it is extremely wrong of him P 
She stopped short. The front-door bell 
was pealing through the house, and as she 
heard it Mrs. Vallotson rose, not hurriedly 
but instantly, and laid down her work. 
The darkness passed from her face as though 
the feeling that brought it there were 
suddenly and absolutely displaced; and 
she went out of the room with quick, firm 
steps. 

Dr. Vallotson looked after her and settled 
himself comfortably in his chair. 

‘Dear child,” he murmured pompously. 
“ Dear little Constance! I wonder whether 
she has grown?” 

A moment or two later voices and foot- 
steps made themselves audible in the 
passage outside, and he turned towards the 
door as it was pushed open by Mrs. Vallotson, 
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who was saying, evidently as a conclusion 
to a speech unheard : 

“And you must be hungry, too, I’m 
sure, child! Come and have some tea 
directly.” 

Nothing, evidently, could make Mrs. 
Vallotson’s voice soft, or her face tender ; 
but there was something about her alert 
decision as she re-entered the room—a 
satisfaction, a kind of pleased excitement 
—which changed her very strangely. She 
did not touch the girl who was following 
her, nor did she glance round at her as she 
hastened across the room to the tea-table. 
But in every line of her face, in every tone 
of her voice, as she issued quick, terse 
orders to the servant who was bringing in 
the tea-pot, there was an intense conscious- 
ness of her presence. 

The new arrival was a small, thin girl 
with Mrs, Vallotson’s large black eyes; a 
smooth forehead surmounted, under her tra- 
velling hat, by soft, fleffy brown hair ; a little 
nose rather inclined to turn up at the tip; 
and a brown complexion. She would have 
been a very pretty girl but for the excessive 
prominence of a chin that seemed too large 
for her face. She was a little pale now, as 
though with fatigue; but her expression 
and bearing were singularly composed, and 
singularly self-assured. 

She received the embrace with which 
Dr. Vallotson greeted her with great calm- 
ness, kissing him lightly on the cheek in 
return. 

“Thanks, yes, a very good journey on 
the whole!” she said, in answer to his 
enquiry. “Oh, no, I’m not tired, thank 
you, father. The distance from Paris is 
nothing, you know.” 

The high-pitched girlish voice was a 
little self-satisfied, and more than a little 
supercilious, It harmonised unmistakeably 
with the curve, evidently habitual, of the 
rather pretty lips, and the glance of the eyes. 
Bat the expression and the manner alike 
modified — with curious unconsciousness 
of the fact on the part of their owner—as 
Mrs. Vallotson spoke from the other side 
of the room, and the girl turned towards 
her. 

“Here’s your tea, Connie,” said Mrs. 
Vallotson. “Take it and sit down there by 
the fire. That’s right! Are you cold? 
How is it you're so late?” 

“What time did you leave London?” 
added Dr. Vallotson condescendingly. 

“The train was late, mother,” returned 
the girl with much less self-assertion in her 
voice—though here again the modification 





was evidently quite unconscious, 
half an hour late. 
be at home again!” 

She was looking at her mother, as she 
spoke, with a little smile in her eyes which 
made her face far prettier than did their 
ordinary critical expression. But Mrs. Vallot- 
son only replied by a brief nod of appro- 
bation, though the lines about her mouth 
were wonderfully relaxed as she turned her 
attention to the condition of the tea-pot. 
It was Dr. Vallotson who said : 

“Of course! of course! Quite right, my 
dear! quite right! Let me see, now; how 


“ Nearly 
Dear me, it is nice to 


long is it since you were at home? Six 
months ?” 

“Ten months,” said his wife decisively. 
“Connie didn’t leave Cambridge at Easter, 
and she went abroad directly the summer 
I think you've grown, 


holidays began. 
Connie.” 

Connie drew herself up with some 
dignity. 

“I don’t think so, mother!” she said 
rather quickly. ‘‘One doesn’t generally 
grow at my age, does one? North 
said a 

Mrs. Vallotson turned towards herabruptly, 
a quick contraction as of sudden recol- 
lection making fhe lines in her forehead 
show deep and clear cut. But the verbal 
interruption came from her husband. 

“North!” he said testily, ‘ Yes, by- 
the-bye, of course! Where is North?” 

“He has come, I suppose?” said Mrs, 
Vallotson. Her voice rang in harsh con- 
trast with the tone of her last observation, 
and Constance answered her mother. 

“Oh, yes,” she said indifferently, “ of 
course. A man met him at the station 
—one of the men out of Garrett’s stores, I 
think he said—and asked him to go and 
see his son as soon as he could ; and North 
went with him at once. He asked me to 
say that he should not be long.” 

Mrs. Vallotson made no comment. She 
poured out a second cup of tea for her 
husband with no softening of the contrac- 
tion of her brows. “But Dr, Vallotson 
amply compensated Connie for her silence. 

“A most preposterous thing to do!” he 
declared. ‘Most preposterous! and really 
almost insulting in North, as though the 
practice needed his services so urgently 
that he could not even go through the 
town without finding work! The practice 
has done very well without him, as I can 
assure him, though I have been worked to 
death! He should most certainly have 
come home first, and received his instruc- 
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tions from me. A man from Garrett’s 
stores, did you say?” Dr. Vallotson’s 
cheeks flushed a faint, angry pink as he 
spoke, ‘Why, that must be the person 
who sent for me late last night—all down 
to Hobart’s Court—and evidently a slight 
case! Of course, I did not think of going. 
I sent the man on to Smith, If North had 
had the common courtesy to consult me on 
the subject, I could have told him so!” 

Mrs. Vallotson’s eyes were turned upon 
her husband as he spoke, and their gaze 
seemed somewhat to discompose him, 
though she did not speak. He was beating 
his foot upon the carpet with an uneasy 
assertion of righteously offended dignity, 
when Constance, who had been contem- 
plating him with some disapprobation in 
her eyes, turned her head suddenly. 

* Wasn’t that the front door?” she said. 
“‘T expect that is North.” 

With a movement that was very sudden 
and almost violent, Mrs. Vallotson rose, and 
turned away to place her knitting in a 
basket on a side-table. As will sometimes 
happen in moments of even trivial ex- 
pectancy, no one spoke, Dr. Vallotson 
continued to beat his foot upon the carpet 
with a pronounced accentuation of his air 
of lofty indignation. Corf&tance drank her 
tea in composed indifference. And it was 
in the midst of the same silence that Mrs, 
Vallotson, with her lips so tightly set as to 
be even slightly paled, came back into the 
lamplight as the door opened, and a tall, 
dark young man came into the room. He 
paused for an instant on thé threshold as he 
became aware of the family group awaiting 
him, and a constraint which might have 
been a faint reflection of the rigidity in the 
dark woman’s face turned towards him, 
seemed to strengthen about him. Then he 
crossed the room to Mrs. Vallotson. 

‘“* How are you, Adelaide?” he said, in a 
strong and full, but rather formal, tone. 
“‘T am sorry to have been delayed.” 

And then, as she mechanically lifted her 
cheek to him, he stooped and just touched 
it with his lips. 





FUTTEHPOR-SIKRI. 


INNUMERABLE mosques, forts, and palaces 
scattered over the length and breadth of 
north-western India immortalise the glorious 
reign of the Emperor Akbar, the galaxy of 
monuments culminating round the city of 
Agra, the pearl of the Imperial crown, and 


the climax of historical interest. The just 





and tolerant Akbar became the consolidator 
of the mighty Mogul monarchy, which 
under his enlightened sway first attained 
coherent form and organic unity. The 
various races and conflicting creeds of 
Hindostan rendered the work of amalgama- 
tion exceptionally difficult, but the walls of 
separation between tribes and castes were 
gradually lowered, and the inflexible rigidity 
of thought which cramps the conservative 
Oriental mind with the grip of an iron vice 
was moulded into comparative plasticity by 
the Great Mogul, who has been facetiously 
termed “a broad churchman, born out of 
Greenwich time.” Akbar was an enthusiastic 
student of abstract religion, and though 
Mohammedan by race, education, and pro- 
fession, he endeavoured to solve all theo- 
logical problems by collecting germs of truth 
from every creed for the developement of a 
system in accordance with that universal 
toleration which shrank from destroying 
any channel cleft. by the stream of faith. 
The evening of Friday, the Moslem Sabbath, 
was set apart for this attempted reconcilia- 
tion of varying theory and practice, the 
complicated task being regarded by the 
Emperor as a sacred duty of paramount im- 
portance, The half-century of Akbar’s reign 
which terminated in a.p. 1600, was the golden 
age of Mogul India,.and the memory of the 
merciful monarch is enshrined in the hearts 
of the Hindu people, as well as in the 
stately piles of stone and marble which he 
raised for the glory of God and the honour 
of the empire. Countless traditions have 
been handed down from this epoch of 
meridian splendour, and pilgrims still flock 
to the mighty sepulchre of Sekundra to 
breathe a prayer for the soul of Akbar, and 
to lay their garlands of purple Bougainvillea, 
the sacred “ grave-flower” of Northern India, 
upon the Royal tomb. 

The deserted city of Futtehpor-Sikri, 
twenty-five miles from Agra, and almost 
untouched by the lapse of three hundred 
years, is a marvellous architectural memorial 
of Akbar’s reign. The long drive thither 
is simplified by the expedient known as 
“laying a dak,” a change of horses being 
provided at intervals of five miles along the 
route, and, though signs of human habitation 
are seldom visible, the new steeds invariably 
await us at the roadside, tethered to a tree 
or cropping the rank herbage until the 
native horse-keeper wakes up from a siesta 
in the shade to act as charioteer for the 
next stage of the journey. The dews of 
dawn still sparkle on the drooping branches 
of neem-tree and tamarind, and a pink flush 
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stains the blue transparency of the morning 
sky as we enter the continuous avenues 
which extend from Agra to the forsaken 
capital. An occasional break in the line of 
trees reveals a verdant glade framed in 
sombre jungle, and graceful antelopes gaze 
at us with startled eyes as we skirt the 
flowery pasture from which they bound 
lightly away to vanish in the woodland 
shadows. The little brown “guruli,” a 
hybrid of lizard and squirrel, darts across 
the road, and green parrots chatter sleepily 
from the boughs overhead, where they 
roost among the rustling leaves, feathers 
and foliage being indistinguishable from 
each other save where a scarlet crest peeps 
out from a sheltering wing. 

At length the dazzling sunshine blazes 
fiercely upon a crimson mass of palaces, 
walls, and minarets, crowning a perpen- 
dicular rock of identical*eolouring which 
rises abruptly from the fertile plain, and 
the stupendous ramparts of Akbar’s deserted 
capital glow like blocks of jasper and ruby 
in the golden radiance of the Indian morn- 
ing. Futtehpor-Sikri, the Windsor of Agra, 
and the favourite residence of the Great 
Mogul, was abandoned in compliance with 
the request of the anchorite whose reputed 
sanctity and prophetic insight first attracted 
the Emperor to the isolated crag which 
contained the hermit’s cell. 

Akbar possessed every blessing that 
Heaven could give, with one exception, and 
this, though the dearest wish of his heart, 
was withheld. All his children had died 
in infancy, and no heir remained to the 
throne of the Mogul Empire, now at the 
zenith of power and fame. The monarch 
at length resolved to court the favour of 
Allah by undertaking a pilgrimage on foot 
to the distant shrine of Mounedeen, a 
| Moslem saint buried in the city of Ajmere, 
three hundred miles from Agra. The 
Sultana, by virtue of her position as “ first 
among the Queens,” accompanied her Im- 
perial spouse, and the whole length of the 
road was covered with costly prayer-carpets, 
and screened with embroidered “ purdahs ” 
of glittering “kincob,” in preparation for 
the Begum’s penitential journey. Lofty 
towers were erected at distances of six 
miles apart, as halting-places for the night, 
where the Royal pilgrims were received 
| with the honour due to their exalted rank, 
and every device of Oriental luxury was 
called into requisition to smooth the rugged 
way, and to turn the thorns of penance 
into the roses of peace, When the Imperial 
pair arrived at the goal of their journey, 





the marble dome of Mounedeen’s shrine 
gleamed with mystic beauty through the 
moonlight which bathed the sleeping city 
in a silver flood, and in the hush of night 
which brooded over the sacred spot, Akbar, 
wearied with travel, and exhausted by the 
fervour of his devotions, fell into a deep 
slumber as he lay prostrate in prayer before 
the tomb. The saint whose aid he had 
invoked appeared to him in a dream, and 
commanded him to retrace his steps to the 
rock of Sikri, where Sheik Salem Chisti, a 
holy fakir, would plead the Imperial cause 
with Allah. 

Akbar obeyed the mysterious counsel, 
and the Begum took up her abode in a 
gorgeous pavilion erected on the rock, 
until the birth of the promised heir. 

In due time she became the mother of 
Jehangir, the future Emperor, and Akbar, 
in the warmth of the gratitude which filled 
his generous heart, determined to build a 
splendid palace on the cliff as a memorial 
of his granted prayer. A superb edifice of 
red sandstone veined with marble arabesques 
soon arose on the terraced hill; the Prime 
Minister and courtiers followed the example 
of their sovereign, and a noble group of 
mansions environed the Imperial palace, 
dominated by the clustering domes of the 
Royal mosque, which formed the climax of 
the impressive picture. 

An artificial lake cooled the heated 
atmosphere of the sun-scorched precipices, 
and the new city was enclosed within a 
circuit of six miles by a frowning rampart 
of battlemented walls. The solitude of the 
fakir’s retreat was rudely disturbed, and 
the lonely rock to which no sound ascended 
from the plains below now echoed to the 
clang of martial music, the rattle of arms, 
and the heavy tread of the Royal elephants, 
as the splendid retinues of the Imperial 
Court filled the summer capital with 
glittering pageantry. Veiled ladies were 
borne along the streets in curtained litters 
by attendant slaves; Ministers of State 
held earnest converse in the marble arcades 
which flanked the greet quadrangles of the 
Royal palace; merchants from the Persian 
and Caucasian frontiers of the Mogul 
Empire flocked into Futtehpor-Sikri with 
strings of camels laden with all the 
treasures of the mystic East; and the great 
Khan near the central gate was thronged 
with guests from every part of India, 
attracted by the fame of the wonderful city 
which appeared like the sudden creation of 
an enchanter’s wand upon the solitary rock. 
The heart of the old hermit whose media- 
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tion had led to this unforeseen result was 
filled with dismay; prayer and penance 
failed to bring their wonted solace to his 
troubled soul, and his meditations were 
distracted by the crowds which visited his 
cave in order to behold the benefactor 
whose intercession with Heaven had pro- 
cured an heir to the throne. The increasing 
stir and tumult of the city’s life as it 
revolved round the brilliant court of the 
great Mogul distressed and bewildered the 
saintly ascetic, destined to know by bitter 
experience “ the curse of granted prayers.” 
In despair he demanded an interview with 
Akbar, who was accessible even to the 
meanest of his subjects, and willing to 
bestow unlimited favours on the holy re- 
cluse to whom he owed such a heavy debt 
of undying gratitude. 

This sacred obligation was severely 
tested when the venerable fakir declared 
with unrelenting firmness that either he or 
the Emperor must depart, the necessity 
for this momentous decision having been 
disclosed by the special revelation of 
Allah. Akbar, whose reverence for the 
anchorite was equalled by that submission 
to the Divine will which is the religious 
aspect of Mohammedan fatalism, at once 
consented to remove his court rather than 
to turn the blessing of Heaven into a curse 
by driving away the saint whose presence 
sanctified the rock. An unexpected 
difficulty in the water supply of Futtehpor- 
Sikri may possibly have simplified this 
immediate determination, and the countless 
thousands of slaves at the Imperial disposal 
rendered the erection or desertion of a city 
a matter of little importance, especially in 
these palmy days of Akbar’s reign, when 
the wealth of the Mogul Empire was 
practically inexhaustible. 

The absolute power 


of a despotic 
monarchy was exemplified in the building 


of Agra, a task accomplished with 
miraculous rapidity, and when the white 
domes and tapering minarets of this 
dreamlike city of Arabian Nights soared 
above the darkness of the encircling woods, 
Akbar removed zenana and Court to the 
future metropolis of his empire, and 
Futtehpor-Sikri was abandoned for ever. 

A mass of crumbling ruins lies at the 
foot of the rock ; rank vegetation pushes 
through the stones of dislodged foundations, 
and loosens the domes and pillars of friable 
sandstone at the side of the road as we pass 
through the vaulted gateway built in the 
thickness of the frowning walls, The high- 
way winds through this outer quarter, which 





contains the decaying Khan, with its vast 
range of camel stables and numerous 
bazaars, to the magnificent sandstone portal 
of the city proper. The marble tracery of 
the massive crimson arch bears the following 
inscription in Persian characters—the sacred 
language of Islam—‘“ Jesus has said the 
world is but a bridge over which thou canst 
pass, but whereon thou mayest not linger to 
build thy dwelling.” 

This legend is said to have been imparted 
to Akbar by his Christian wife, Mariam 
Begum, a Portuguese captive brought by 
him from a conquered city of Western 
India, and so greatly beloved by the 
Emperor that he ordered her tomb to be 
placed close to his own among the cypress 
avenues of Sekundra, where the sepulchres | 
of the Mogul Queens surround the stately | 
mausoleum of Akbar. The Christian motto 
bears a double significance on the threshold 
of the forsaken city, which was erected 
with incredible speed, inhabited for twelve 
years, and then deserted for ever. 

To the left of the gate stands Akbar’s 
office, a solid-looking building in perfect 
preservation, where the State business of 
the Empire was transacted, and to which 
emissaries from the different provinces 
resorted daily with their sealed despatches 
for the Imperial consideration. The office 
was erected close to the gate in order to 
prevent even a momentary delay in the 
delivery of a missive or the return of a 
messenger, and the building is now used as 
a rest house for visitors to Futtehpor-Sikri. 
A native “khansamah” ministers to the 
wants of the strangers, and deftly unpacks | 
our basket of provisions for breakfast—a 
necessary preliminary to any exploration of 
the city after the long drive in the keen 
morning air. A spacious quadrangle ex- 
tends between the arched gateway and the 
* Dewan-i-Am,” or Hall of Public Audience, 
a noble sandstone structure with a vaulted 
roof supported by clustering columns. The 
superb central pillar expands above the 
capital like a spreading palm-tree, and 
suggests the upholding column of a cathe- 
dral chapter house. The broad ledge formed 
by the capital, and encircled by a balustrade | 
of perforated stone, was the lofty judgement- | 
seat of the Emperor, where the gorgeous 
divan was placed when the Great Mogul 
occupied this exalted position above the 
heads of the surging crowd which filled the 
hall beneath with a glittering mass of | 
motley colour. This great audience chamber 
was open to high and low, rich and poor, 
of every nation, tribe, and caste within the 
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wide area of the Mogul Empire; and four 
red slabs on the marble pavement, indicating 
the different points of the compass, signified 
the Imperial desire to administer justice 
with absolute impartiality to every sup- 
pliant from north or south, east or west. 

Exquisite marble sculpture adorns the 
smaller “ Dewan-i-Khas,” or Hall of Private 
Audience, and the adjacent palace of the 
Prime Minister is so encrusted with carving 
that scarcely an inch of the stone remains 
undecorated. The abode of his only 
daughter is still more elaborate, and the 
skilful execution of the intricate design, 
which resembles a filmy fabric woven by 
Oriental looms, renders this bijou dwelling 
an artistic poem in stone. 

The Imperial palace contains a labyrinth 
of lofty halls and sculptured galleries be- 
yond the guard-rooms and sleeping chambers 
which face the outer court. One wing of 
the vast edifice is closed to the public, but 
we wander at will through the maze of 
State apartments, unutterably dreary in 
their dusky and decaying splendour. 

In the Royal “hall of repose” Akbar’s 
colossal bedstead of red sandstone with 
| sculptured pillars still occupies its accus- 
tomed place. Like David of old, the great 
Mogul climbed up into his bed, a broad 
flight of stone steps assisting him in this 
gymnastic feat, though a final leap was 
required to land him safely in the gigantic 
four-poster. External stairs ascend to the red 
| arcades and fantastic kiosks of the level 
roof, where shadowy cloisters offer cool 
retreats from the burning sun and ex- 
tensive views of the surrounding country. 
Indigo, poppy, jute, and tobacco alternate 
| with the pale green of springing corn, and 
the vivid emerald of waving rice. The 
metallic tints of castor-oil plants glisten 
against the black belts of jungle, and in 
numerable tombs dot the wide expanse of 
rolling plain with grey domes and pillared 
porticoes ; for Northern India, like ancient 
Egypt, is thickly strewn with memorials of 
departed greatness. The blue waters of 
the Jumna flow in a shrunken current 
through a waste of sand, and the scene, 
though destitute of actual beauty, suggests 
the impressive idea of infinity which is 
only conveyed by a level landscape viewed 
from a lofty height. When the canopy 
of heaven glows with the rose of dawn, 
the gold of sunset, or the spiritual radiance 
of the moonlit Indian night, these boundless 
horizons are transfigured into unearthly 
loveliness, and the sensitive mind of Akbar, 
responsive to every high and holy influence, 





found unfailing refreshment in the peaceful 
contemplation of Nature when released 
from the overwhelming anxieties of State. 

In the pavilion which was used for the 
transaction of private business concerning 
the Imperial household, the delicate tracery 
of lancet windows excluded heat and glare ; 
and the enamelled walls, inlaid with repre- 
sentations of blossoms, birds, and fruit in 
lifelike beauty of form and colour, show 
that the Emperor’s mind was practically 
unrestrained by the letter of the law of 
Islam, which forbade the artist to reproduce 
by brush or chisel the exact similitude of 
any created object. In obedience to this 
stringent command, even the floral ara- 
besques which constitute a distinctive 
feature of Mohammedan architecture are 
conventionalised on mosque and shrine, to 
suggest the spirit rather than the reality of 
flower or foliage. 

The Royal Mosqueof Futtehpor Sikri faces 
a cloistered quadrangle with massive colon- 
nades supporting a broad red sandstone 
roof, protected by a perforated parapet, and 
surmounted by a host of tiny cupolas. 
The barbed battlements of the outer wall 
suggest the former presence of those neces- 
sary defences which rendered every Eastern 
mosque and palaée a possible fortress. The 
vermilion vault of the colossal archway, 
which is wreathed with texts from the 
Koran inscribed on scrolls of snowy marble, 
resembles a lofty tower, and the majestic 
dome, lightly poised as though a touch 
would send it floating away into space, soars 
into the cobalt blue of the Indian sky with 
those aerial curves of Mogul architecture 
which idealise every ponderous mountain of 
marble into a mystic sphere of silvery cloud, 
like ‘‘the unsubstantial fabric of a dream.” 
Bats flap dusky wings in cavernous arches; 
swallows build their nests in the niches of 
alabaster, mihrab, and crumbling wall. The 
sound of footsteps on the broken pavement 
echoes mournfully through the haunted 
silence of the deserted mosque, and the 
shadowy twilight teems with ghosts and 
memories, The slight traces of decay 
render the idea of ruin wholly inapplicable 
to this forsaken sanctuary, and the entire 
city of Futtehpor-Sikri conveys such a 
strong impression of recent occupation, that 
the mind of the spectator involuntarily 
pictures a vague possibility of beholding 
the tide of time flow back as by a miracle, 
to fill the lonely scene with pristine life 
and movement. 

Near the fountain used for the ablutions 
of the worshippers before they entered the 
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mosque, the alabaster shrine of Sheik Salem 
Chisti stands out in white relief against 
the crimson stone of portico and peristyle. 
Mother-of-pearl arabesques etherealise the 
fairy fretwork of the fakir’s monument into 
the opalescence of moonlight shimmering 
on fragile wreaths of driven snow, and 
screens of perforated marble enclose this 
gem of Mogul art with white veils of filmy 
lace. Silken embroideries curtain the 
interior and drape the turbaned tomb, round 
which fanatical looking Dervishes chant un- 
ceasing prayers from jewelled service-books 
provided by Akbar, who erected this ex- 
quisite memorial of the saint whose counsels 
he revered as heavenly inspirations. 

The death of the fakir occurred four years 
after the evacuation of the city by the 
Mogul Court, and though the desertion of 
Futtehpor-Sikri was permanent, the hermit’s 
tomb became a place of perpetual pilgrimage. 

The shadows lengthen across the noble 
quadrangle, and the deep red piles of sand- 
stone from the inexhaustible quarries of 
Sikri glow with a lurid light, which bathes 
the mosque in a sea of fire and flushes the 
fairness of the snowy shrine. The dark 
foliage of an ancient banyan-tree near the 
crimson fagade accentuates the wealth of 
colour, and we can imagirfe the glory of the 
living picture which was ruthlessly torn 


from this gorgeous frame by a fanatical 
caprice obeyed as a divine command. 

The ordinary restrictions of an Imperial 
zenana were relaxed at the summer capital, 
and the Great Mogul permitted his Queens to 
oceupy separate mansions, which they were 


at liberty to decorate as they chose. These 
supplementary palaces grouped round the 
Imperial residence indicate by their diver- 
sity of architecture and embellishment the 
nationality and creed of every occupant. 
The turreted house of the Hindu Begum, 
with frieze and cornice of tutelary deities 
carved in high relief against the elaborate 
floral decoration of the red walls, illustrates 
the sensuous Hindu style, void of aspiration 
and overladen with ornament. 

The sculptural divinities which adorn this 
miniature palace were mutilated by Jehangir, 
the iconoclastic son of the tolerant Akbar, 
whose fanatical successor deliberately 
wrought this ravage by going, hammer in 
hand, through the city, to deface all carven 
imagery which represented created life in 
natural form. 

The palace of the Turkish Queen stands in 
friendly proximity to that of her dusky rival, 
and the chastened beauty of a purer architec- 
tural style contrasts favourably with the 





riotous luxuriance of native art. The abode 
of the Persian Begum, with interwoven | 
scrolls twisting through the floral em- } 
broidery of the blood-red stone, exemplifies 
the cosmopolitan sympathies of Akbar, 
whose impartiality conceded to the fair 
Zoroastrian the privilege of proclaiming her 
faith on lintel and door-posts by numerous 
texts from the Zendavesta, the sacred 
scripture of the ancient Persians, 

The Dervishes who officiate at Shefk 
Salem’s shrine have located themselves in the 
Persian Palace, where they hold a primitive 
school for the inculcation of that wonderful 
oral teaching, which, by a process of con- 
stant repetition, impresses the precepts of 
the Koran so indelibly on mind and memory 
that the maxims of the Prophet, whether 
for good or evil, impregnate the character 
of the scholar. To this laborious but success- 
ful system of religious education, which 
moulds and formulates idea, thought, and | 
speech, history attributes the living power | 
of Islam. 

Extreme simplicity marks the palace of 
Akbar’s Christian wife, Mariam Begum, but | 
a fading fresco of the Annunciation on the 
external wall shows that the beautiful Portu- 
guese captive retained her early faith even 
amid the incongruous environment of her 
anomalous position in the Imperial zenana. 
The lily in the angel’s hand is still visible 
among the blurred outlines of the peeling 
plaster, anc symbolises the traditional 
character of the Christian Queen, torn from 
home and kindred by the fortunes of war, 
but retaining “the white flower of a blame- 
less life” in her compulsory exile to a 
luxurious Oriental Court. 

A touching story is told of Mariam’s 
intercession with Akbar for the life of his 
Egyptian Queen, captured by the negro 
guards of the zenana as she quitted the 
Palace of Agra at nightfall in a wild 
attempt to escape with a former lover, 
The gentle influence of the Christian wife, 
who braved the extreme penalty of the 
law which forbade question or comment on 
any Imperial decree, prevailed over the 
wrath of the outraged monarch, who 
yielded to the tears and prayers of Mariam, 
a concession hitherto unheard of in the 
annals of despotic power. The house of 


this favourite wife now serves as the | 


bungalow of the Government Archeologist, 
engaged with his little band of pupils in an 
exhaustive survey of Futtehpor-Sikri. As 
we wander through the vaulted chambers 
or rest on the stone sill of the latticed 
balcony from whence Mariam, like a caged 
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bird, beheld the golden glory of the western 
sky which overhung her childhood’s home 
at Goa, the bond of human sympathy unites 
past and present with links unrecognised in 
the dwellings which recall the Queens of 
alien race and adverse creed. The story of 
Mariam invests the forsaken city with 
pathetic interest, and the memory of 
Akbar’s Christian bride lingers round the 
scenes of her captivity, though the per- 
sonal records of the Oriental Begums lie 
buried and forgotten beneath the dust of 
es, 

eThe group of domestic architecture 
terminates with the Hide-and-Seek Palace, 
a labyrinthine edifice built for the familiar 
pastime known in India as “ Luka-luki,” 
and played by the Great Mogul and his 
zenana with the zest exhibited by children 
of an English home at Christmas time 
The principal feature which distinguished 
the Indian version of hide-and-seek, when 
the fun waxed fast and furious, was the 
gradual disrobing of the fair players until 
they were despoiled of the flowing veils 
and embroidered shawls which impeded 
their activity in the game. 

History fails to record whether the 
sacred person of the Great Mogul was 
exempt from the unceremonious treatment 
bestowed upon the Queens, and the pro- 
blem remains unsolved. When the dignities 
of State were laid aside for the boisterous 
frolic of the Hide-and-Seek Palace, Akbar’s 
innate sense of justice may have suffered 
the bevy of Royal ladies to confiscate scarlet 
mantle and jewelled turban in return for 
the spoils of filmy muslin and gorgeous 
cashmere which he flung about the hall, 
rolled into balls, or twisted into nooses 
wherewith to entangle flying feet, while 
vaulted roof and echoing corridor rang with 
shouts of merriment. 

A court paved with black and white 
marble in the fashion of a gigantic chess- 
board was used for the game of Pachesi, 
another favourite recreation of the Great 
Mogul, who witnessed the mimic combat 
from the red throne of a stone platform, 
where the Ministers of State gathered in a 
brilliant crowd round their Imperial master. 
The game was played with living pieces, 
and each player was accompanied by sixteen 
beautiful slaves, every set of four being 
attired in a contrasting colour, The rich 
robes of red, yellow, white, and blue trans- 
formed the great court into a shifting 
kaleidoscope of dazzling hues, and the con- 
test was decided when four pieces were 
successfully manceuvred into the centre of 





the board, the thirty-two fair maidens then 
becoming the victor’s lawful prize. 

Beyond the Imperial Mint, strong as a 
castle keep in the impregnable solidity of 
massive masonry, lies a maze of red buildings 
interspersed with baths, tanks, fountains, 
and tombs. The uncompromising outlines 
of the noble architecture emphasized by the 
vivid light, and unsoftened by clinging ivy 
or waving fern, project the bygone years of 
Akbar’s reign into the present time with an 
abrupt distinctness unknown amidst the 
crumbling ruins of Western lands, where 
the dim vista of buried centuries seen 
through broken arch or hoary aisle, and 
veiled in the haze of an idealised drea:nland, 
forms an absolute contrast to the startling 
realism of this Indian past. 

From the towering Elephant Gate, an 
integral part of every Royal city under 
Mogul sway, a broad road paved with 
many-coloured pebbles in an _ intricate 
design leads to the mighty Elephant 
Tower, a unique feature of Futtehpor- 
Sikri. This colossal monument is the 
tomb of Akbar’s favourite elephant, and 
the massive crimson tower bristles from 
base to summit with imitation elephant 
tusks of white chunam, The upper rows 
are said to be real, but not even the 
boundless wealth of the Mogul Empire 
could sanction the lavish waste of costly 
ivory involved in covering the entire 
surface of the huge building. The Elephant 
Tower is a magnificent relic of barbaric 
dominion, and under the weird shadow of 
the jutting tusks stone inscriptions mark 
the burial-places of numerous elephants, 
and the humble graves of mahouts and 
attendants on the Royal animals, always 
regarded by their keepers with superstitious 
veneration. Imposing tombs of courtiers 
and State officials, surrounded by the grave- 
stones of slaves who died in the service of 
the households, rise on rocky plateaux, or 
occupy green enclosures planted with 
cypress or banyan, and the wide extent 
of the forsaken city seems the vast sepulchre 
of a living past, 

The wild beasts of the jungle, when 
driven from their forest lairs by tempestuous 
rains, seek shelter in these desolate halls, 
and peacocks flashing throvgh the air on 
rainbow wings, draw their lustrous green 
and golden trains along the red terraces 
and marble balustrades of Akbar’s palace, 
still frequented by these Royal birds of 
Mogul India as in the bygone days of 
Imperial power and pride. When the sun 
sinks below the horizon and the shadows 
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of the short Indian twilight, known as the 
“ Dum-i-Gurg,” “ the grey wolf's tail,” veil 
earth and sky, the wild cry of the jackal 
echoes through the deepening gloom of the 
mysterious city, and a chorus of frenzied 
shrieks from the pack in the forest re- 
sponds to the unearthly voice which gives 
the keynote of the weird concert. As we 
descend the rugged cliffs in the swift- 
falling night a waning moon gleams above 
the visionary dome of the Royal Mosque, 
and then sinks below the horizon like the 
glory of that long-past day when the 
green banner of conquering Islam waved 
triumphantly above the red towers of the 
forsaken city which still crowns the lonely 
rock of consecrated Sikri. 





DIVINATION BY OLD BOOTS. 

A Few weeks ago the “Pall Mall Gazette” 
told us that ‘‘a French savant, jealous of 
the success of palmistry, had invented a 
new science which he calls ‘ Scaphology,’ by 
which he is able to decipher the characters 
of people by the manner in which they 
wear out their boots.” The definition is not 
as correct as could be wished, for the new 
science is called, not Scaphology, but Scar- 
pology, and its inventor is not a French- 
man. Indeed, it is just possible, and not 
improbable, that he is a myth, and that both 
he and his new method of divination have no 
existence except in the vivid imagination of 
some Parisian journalist, who wanted a new 
sensation for his Sunday’s “Chronique.” 

At all events, it is from French papers, 
and those not of the most serious cast, that 
we are able to gather all we know about 
Scarpology. On their authority we learn 
that Scarpology was invented by a Dr. 
Garré, of Basle, He is a Swiss savant who, 
many years ago, found himself in want of a 
hobby. Postage stamps stirred no respon- 
sive emotion in his bosom; nor was he 
drawn towards first editions, old china, 
mezzotint engravings, snuffboxes, book 
plates, or any of the ordinary forms of 
“collector’s mania.” He might—like the 
book agent’s uncle in one of Mark Twain’s 
stories—have collected repeating echoes ; 
but echoes, in a country which is nearly all 
mountains, are a drug in the market. 
Possibly, as a good Balois, he might have 
felt a desire to “Grangerise” the Life of 
Erasmus, or collect the drawings of Holbein 
the younger; but those hobbies have not 
the merit of being original, and have the 
disadvantage of being very expensive, 





At last the happy thought flashed across 
his mind—“ Old Boots.” Of course, there 
had been collectors of boots and shoes, but, 
even at the best, they had been but mere 
spiritless drudges content to gather together 
so much fashioned leather or other materials, 
and when they had labelled their acquisitions 
—‘‘Cothurnus of a Roman actor: temp. 
Nero; very rare”; or, “ Slippers believed 
to have been worn by Mary Stewart at 
Fotheringhay Castle”—their moderate am- 
bition was satisfied, It was for him, a 
modest Swiss Doctor, to prove himself the 
Prophet of Old Boots, and show that there 
was a soul in them, though there might be 
very little sole to them. In short, it was 
Dr. Garré’s opinion that every man’s boots 
would bear the impress given to them by 
the wearer. If that wearer climbed the steep 
and thorny way to heaven, or if, recking 
not his own rede, he trod the primrose path 
of dalliance, the nature of his journeyings 
left its mark upon the coverings of his 
extremities. It seems not unlikely that the 
first inkling of the new science may have 
come to the Doctor as he wended his way 
some morning down the long corridors of 
one of the big hotels of his native land, and 
noticed the different types of boots and 
shoes placed at the doors of the chambers 
of the yet slumbering guests. At all events, 
the seed, however dropped, had fallen on 
fertile ground, 

Dr. Garré’s first care was to procure from 
each of his friends and relatives, male and 
female, a pair of half-worn boots or shoes. 
These he supplemented with others that had 
belonged to well-known personages, or to 
prominent citizens of Basle who had paid 
the debt of nature, and whose effects had 
been brought to the hammer. Gradually 
he amassed the finest collection of ‘‘ chaus- 
sures” ever known. They were all neatly 
catalogued, and in most cases some particulars 
as to the character of the original wearer 
were known to the collector, When his 
shelves were quite full, the Doctor set to 
work to classify his acquisitions, He sorted 
out those that were worn evenly, those that 
were worn on the inner edge, those that 
were worn on the outer edge, and those that 
were down at heel. By arguing from the 
known to the unknown; by comparing, 
deducing, and contrasting, he at last thought 
himself able to lay down the broad lines of 
a science. He passed long hours amidst his 
old boots, amplifying and extending the 
rules he had discovered, inventing fresh 
ones, and accounting for contradictions. 

He has called his new science Scarpology, 
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possibly from the Italian word Scarpaccia, 
an old shoe, the diminutive of Scarpa. He 
claims for it that it is quite as “exact” as 
phrenology or cheiromancy, Broadly stated, 
the canons of the art seem to be somewhat 
as follows. If the soles and heels are worn 
down evenly, and there is no undue ten- 
dency to thinness in any part, Dr, Garré 
is able to assert that the wearer was a steady, 
respectable, methodical business man, of 
regular habits—a man of even temper. 
seldom or never stirred by passions, If it 
is a bottine that is thus evenly worn, it 
belonged to some chaste and unexpressive 
she of simple tastes and constant mind; 
one who is content to never wander from 
her own clean-swept hearth, and who would 
betray no emotion if an earthquake brought 
her choicest Worcester tea-set rattling from 
its shelves, 

So far it may be said that Scarpology 
teaches us nothing that an averagely acute 
observer could not presuppose for himself, 
without the unpleasant task of critically 
examining some hundreds of pairs of 
dilapidated foot-gear. It is, however, in 
those far more frequent cases in which the 
sole on one side is worn to a wafer whilst 
on the other it preserves its normal thick- 
ness, and the heel is sliced off to a wedge, 
that the methods of Dr. Garré come in with 
the most telling effect. “Some is born with 
bow-legs from the first,” and, naturally, those 
persons will tread on the outside edge of 
their shoes. Such persons, says Dr. Garré, 
are obstinate and headstrong. They are 
ambitious, and ready to undertake any 
scheme in which they believe there is a 
chance of profit. In fact, if the sole and 
heel are much worn along the entire length 
of the foot, the wearer of the boots or 
shoes is hardly to be differentiated from an 
adventurer. This seems rather rough on 
sailors, who are often bow-legged, and who 
can only be termed adventurers in the 
strictly reputable sense of the word. In 
the case of landsmen the theory has some 
foundation. Were not Mr. Quilp, Rumpel- 
stiltskin, and‘ the Yellow Dwarf all bandy- 
legged? So must have been Wayland 
the son of Wate, the sinews of whose feet 
were cut by King Nidung. Dr, Garré’s 
theory is confirmed to some extent by 
the axiom of another observer, who says 
that you should never trust a bandy- 
legged man who is deaf in the left ear. 
The women who tread on the outside edge 
of their feet have the same character as 
the men, says the Basle Doctor, but in a 
minor degree. 


Naturally the converse of these pro- 
positions holds good in the case of kuock- 
kneed people who tread on the “inside 
edge.” They are weak and irresolute, and 
fall an easy prey to their bow-legged brethren, 
If the men are but a feeble folk, however, 
the women are modest and sweet-tempered, 
which is perhaps a set-off against the 
inability to play “principal boy” in a 
burlesque. There are of course gradations 
between the two extremes of the full edges 
which the scarpologist can account for to 
his own satisfaction, but which would take 
too much space to describe here. Turned-up 
toes, like turned-up finger-tips, mean im- 
providence or extravagance, and even 
“uppers” have a story to tell. In one 
point, however, we think the Doctor has 
allowed his scientific zeal to outrun his 
worldly wisdom. Jealous husbands, who 
think that their wives’ “tootsicums” have 
strayed from the paths of wifely duty, can 
have, it is said, their worst suspicions con- 
firmed or dissipated by simply showing 
the scarpologist a pair of the suspected 
matron’s bottines, If there be any analogy, 
—beyond that of mere spelling—between 
Balmorals and bad morals, the Doctor would 
do well to keep his information to himself. 
Even scarpologists are but fallible, and a 
hasty judgement on a worn-out sole might 
cause some Balois Othello to smother some 
innocent Helvetian Desdemona, when per- 
haps the fault was due to some defective 
bit of leather. Even if they did not lead 
to tragedy, the verdicts of the vaticinator 
would “breed fruitful hot water for all 
parties,” and we should be rejoiced to hear 
that the Doctor had never practised, or had 
abandoned a branch of his art that was 
fraught with so much danger. In other 
respects the so-called science is an innocent 
form of tomfoolery. It is not likely to 
attract many followers—- outside the in- 
ventor’s native city, at least—and will, in a 
few weeks or months, be, like many another 
gaud from the booths of: Vanity Fair, 
relegated to the dim and vast domain of 
Forgotten Trivialities, 








THE FLAG. 
(A FACT.) 


A WILD street fray in the Cuban town, where each 
fought for his own right hand, ’ 

When the cruel yoke of the ‘‘ martial law” lay heavily 
on the land ; 

A clash and aclang of meeting swords, a stab and a 
dying groan, 

A scatter of crowds from a rescue nigh, and an 
Englishman left alone. 
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An Englishman who scorned to fly, when pity bade 
him stay, 

To strive to staunch the blood that drained the 
victim’s life away ; 

But the angry soldiers haled him hence. The lurking 
murderer said 

He had seen the stranger strike the blow, ere he 
feigned to raise the dead. 


Short is the judgement, swift the doom, where the 
sword is lord of life; 

‘*Death!” said the General, ere he rode to another 
scene of strife. 

‘‘ Death, at to-morrow’s noon,” and scarce rich bribe 
of English gold 

Won, that the Consul of England’s Queen of her 
subject's plight were told. 


Well ‘‘ Crawford” read the perilous time, well knew 
the desperate need. 

Something he hid in his breast away, and he bade his 
people speed ; 

With cross, tod medal, and uniform, all that he had 
of state, 

He went to snatch his countryman, an he could, from 
coming fate. 


He stood, the innocent Englishman, bound hands and 
bandaged eyes, 

Waiting the shot that would knell his death to Cuba’s 
pitiless skies, 

When Crawford reined his panting horse close to the 
judgement place, 

And prayed in eager, stately words, of the grim 
tribunal, grace, 


Courteously spoke the Captain there, murmured 
regretful speech ; 

The chief was gone, the sentence passed, short shrift 
would serve for each, 

If Don Leon’s verdict was not wrought out to the 
bitter end. 

** At least permit,’ * the Consul said, ‘‘ my farewell to 
my friend ?” 


**Haste thee,” reluctantly was said, and hand in 
breast he strode, 

Where the doomed man waited quietly to yield his 
soul to God 

Drew forth yet | flung the Union Jack over the 
captive’s head, 

‘* Now, shoot at England, he who dares,” proudly her 
servant said. 


And no one dared ; too far and free the ‘‘meteor flag” 
has flown, 

Its simple presence was enough to claim and save its 
own! 

And fair, and free, and fearlessly, still may our banner 

: stand, 

To oe § round it all the best and bravest of our 

and 





THE BEAU’S STRATAGEM. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


My friends, of course, declare that I 
simply got my deserts and was fittingly 
punished for my duplicity. I beg to differ 
from my friends. In the first place, it was 
not duplicity, but only diplomacy ; in the 
second, all’s fair in love, and my little 
stratagem was a very innocent one, after 
all. It is true that I do not really relish 
the society of children, whose diversions 
are too boisterous to suit the spick-and-span 
neatness of costume on which I pride 





myself; but what of that? I was ready 
to do or say anything that might help me 
to gain Miss Merton’s good opinion. 
Consequently when she asked if I liked 
children, I replied without hesitation in 
the affirmative, simply because I thought 
that was the answer most likely to please 
her; and I venture to affirm that if. these 
same moral friends of mine had been in my 
place—“ all in a garden fair” with the girl 
I loved, on a beautiful evening in early 
summer—they would have done as I did. 
A lover is a licensed liar, and, therefore, it 
was without a scruple that I uttered a 
prompt, enthusiastic ‘“ Yes,” and waited 
for my reward in the shape of a smile or a 
few approving words. But somehow my 
manner failed to convince Miss Merton, for 
she looked at me somewhat incredulously. 

“ Really?” she enquired dubiously. 

“Really and truly,” I replied, sticking 
stoutly to my guns. “‘ Does it seem so 
strange to you?” 

“Well, it does,” she admitted frankly. 
“T had an idea young men didn’t care 
much for children, as a rule.” 

“ Then I must be an exception, for I am 
passionately fond of them,” I said com- 
placently, with an air of conscious superiority 
to the ordinary young man. 

“T’m glad to hear it,” she answered, 
smiling slightly; “for we'll be able to 
gratify your taste very soon.” 

“Oh, indeed? How is that?” I asked, 
in what was, I hope, a tone of pleased 
surprise. 

“Dick and Floss—my little brother and 
sister, you know—come home to-morrow. 
They have been staying with their aunt in 
London while we were grappling with all 
the terrors of ‘moving’; but now that 
we've quite settled down, of course they’re 
coming home. They are really nice little 
things, and, if you honestly do like children, 
I think you'll soon become fond of them.” 

‘*T’ll adore them, I feel sure,” I answered, 
striving to look as if I believed myself and 
to speak with easy confidence; but her 
eyes still seemed to hint of doubt, and I 
floundered on in some confusion. “You 
know I—I’ve always been—a—fond of 
animals.” 

Luckily Mr, Merton and Jack Dalby, 
who had been enjoying their cigars at the 
other end of the garden, sauntered up at 
that moment, so that our conversation was 
cut short before I could commit myself 
further ; and shortly afterwards Jack and 
I said “ good night ” and took our departure 
together. 
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The Mertons had only recently removed 
from London to Carminster, where they had 
many friends, Mrs. Merton having been a 
Carminster girl, and where they had always 
intended to settle down when Mr. Merton 
retired from business. Barely six weeks 
had elapsed since the first detachment of 
the household had taken possession of their 
handsome villa, a mile or two from the 
town ; but in that space of time, short as it 
was, Edith Merton easily succeeded in 
establishing her sovereignty over the young 
men of Carminster and its environs. She 
was very pretty and fascinating, of course ; 
a year or so ago I should have delighted 
to describe and dwell upon her charms, 
but, as things have turned out, I have no 
heart for the work. It will, however, be 
understood at once that she was more than 
ordinarily fair when I repeat that all the 
young men of Carminster admired her, for 
we of Carminster are notoriously fastidious 
and our standard is a high one. Even I, 
with all my experience of woman and the 
world—I was twenty-one last birthday— 
had to admit that I had never seen a more 
charming girl, and was speedily enrolled 
among her admirers. 

We were a numerous body, altogether 
too numerous to suit my taste, indeed ; and 
I must confess that I could gladly have 
dispensed with the majority of my com- 
rades, some of whom were really dangerous 
rivals, men whom any girl might have been 
glad to marry. Such, for example, were 
Ayres, who had absolutely the finest mous- 
tache in the county ; Barham, our liveliest 
man-about-town, whose taste in neckties and 
waistcoats is dazzlingly perfect ; and Horseley, 
who is the only man in our set who can 
drive four-in-hand. These were formidable 
rivals, and it is not surprising that I some- 
times felt my spirits sink when I saw how 
desperately in earnest they all three were. 
For although I have been told that I am 
not altogether devoid of the qualities likely 
to please a lady—my friends call me “Beau ” 
Maddick, a name which speaks for itself— 
yet, unlike the men of mark I have alluded 
to, I possess no specially brilliant accom- 
plishments standing boldly out from all the 
rest, and thus challenging attention, though 
I flatter myself that I repay investigation 
when I have once managed to attract it. 
How I was to do so in the present instance 
was a question I was always asking myself, 
but as yet I had completely failed to find a 
satisfactory answer. 

I was thinking of all this as Jack Dalby 
and I walked home together that pleasant 





May evening, and pondering how to dis- 
tinguish myself from the common herd of 
Edith’s suitors, when suddenly a brilliant 
and gigantic thought flashed on me like an 
inspiration, causing me to wave my walking- 
stick wildly in the air and to ejaculate : 

“T’ve got it!” 

“Got what?” asked Jack, who was 
fumbling in his pockets ; “‘a match, I hope, 
for I’m out of them and I want to light my 
pipe.” 

“ Nothing spoils the shape of one’s pockets 
so much as carrying odds and ends about in } 
them,” I said severely. “I’ve told you so 
a thousand times. No! of course I haven’t 
gota match. It was an idea!” 

‘* No wonder you make such a fuss about 
it,” he answered drily. “I’m sure I con- 
gratulate you on your firstborn, and hope 
he'll prove a healthy child. Still, I think 
a match would have been more useful— 
unless, indeed, your idea happens to be a 
luminous one.” 

‘* Indeed it is!” I cried enthusiastically. 
“ Thanks to it, I see my way c‘early now.” 

“Trot out the little wonder, then ; let’s 
hear it by all means, Beau,” he said, striking 
the attitude of stage attention. ‘ Proceed, 
your story interests me.” 

“*T dare say,” I retorted scornfully. ‘ No, 
no, Jack. I may be a beau, but I’m not 
to be drawn!” and chuckling heartily at } 
my repartee, I bade him ‘‘good night,” for | 
we had arrived at the head of my street. 

Tell him, indeed! Make my invention 
public before I had secured the profits of it ! 
I was not quite such a fool. 
feared Jack Dalby as arival. I had never 
thought of him in that connection for a 
moment, for Jack clothed rather than 
dressed himself, was certainly not what I | 
call good-looking, always seemed ill at ease 
and out of place in a drawing-room, and 
altogether was anything but a ladies’ man. 
It is true that since the arrival of the Mertons 
he had visited them frequently, but then his 
family had known them for many years, 
so that he was quite an old friend ; besides, 
he and Mr. Merton had the same political 
convictions, and delighted in abusing for 
hours all those who had not. No! Had 
Jack been my sole rival my mind would 
have been at ease; but the fellow is such a 
talker that I knew I might as well roar my 
secret out at the Cross on the first market- 
day, as impart it to him in strict confi- 
dence. And my plan was one which 
publicity would have ruined, for, once pointed | 
out, anybody could practise it, although in 
justice to myself I must add that it certainly 
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required brains to think of it. It was 
Columbus and the egg over again. 

But the time when secrecy was necessary 
is now past, and so I will at once state that 
my idea was simply to ingratiate myself 
with the children, to become their friend 
and playmate, and thus to show how 
domestic I was in my habits, and how 
affectionate was my disposition, A man so 
fond of children, Miss Merton might be 
expected to argue, must make a good hus- 
] band, and in any case I should secure two 
little partisans whose infant voices would 
ever be hymning my praises in my absence, 
until in time their baby hands, so to speak, 
j placed hers in mine! At least, that was 
my theory ; let us see how it worked out in 
practice. 

At first nothing could have been better. 
I summoned to my aid the good fairy 
Chocolate—a Brownie, with great power 
over juvenile minds—and, thanks to her 
potent spells, had soon secured a firm place 
in Floss’s youthful affections ; while, within 
a week of our first meeting, I overheard 
Dick delaring emphatically that I was 
“such a jolly beast!” This was praise 
indeed! But popularity such as that is 
always bound to bring penalties in its 
train, and my case was no exception to the 
rule. Dick, a sturdy, fair-haired imp of 
eight, and Floss, a pretty little thing, some 
two years younger, with long golden curls 
and deep blue eyes, were nice enough 
children to look at, and would have made a 
capital coloured ‘‘ plate” to be given away 
with a Christmas Number; but they were 
terrible romps, and any one whom they 
delighted to honour had to take a prominent 
| part in their amusements, which were all of 
an unpleasantly vigorous description. 

In these diversions they soon allowed me 
to participate, and as I was unwilling to 
hazard my newly-won popularity by a 
refusal, I entered into their games with 
great seeming spirit and enthusiasm. From 
that time forward they always hailed my 
arrival at the villa with shrieks of welcome, 
and speedily carried me off to the garden to 
play—at least, it was play to them, but it 
was very little short of death to me. No 
amusement had a chance of being adopted 
by them unless one could get hot and dirty 
at it; and as I was always expected to 
distinguish myself especially by my vigour, 
at the end of our gambols I was always the 
hottest and dirtiest of the three, so that I 
often felt almost ashamed of myself when I 
entered the drawing-room, where I usually 
found Edith placidly conversing with Jack 





Dalby, who frequently came to the villa to 
talk politics with Mr. Merton. 

Like most old men who talk politics after 
dinner, however, Mr. Merton invariably fell 
asleep in his chair sooner or later, and as 
Mrs. Merton, like most old ladies whose 
husbands talk politics after dinner, generally 
did likewise even more promptly, poor Edith 
frequently had to entertain that dull dog 
Jack in the drawing-room while I was 
entertaining the children in the garden. I 
felt for her—and for myself. Still, I could 
see that my stratagem was proving fairly 
successful. Miss Merton was more friendly 
with me than she had ever been before, and 
Messrs. Ayres, Barham, and Horseley had 
to “take back seats,” as the latter remarked 
disconsolately. So I determined to per- 
severe with my plan till a favourable oppor- 
tunity presented itself and I became an 
accepted suitor; after which happy event, 
I mentally decided, Dick and Floss would 
have to amuse themselves! 

But time went on without bringing me 
the much-desired opportunity, though no 
fewer than three most promising ones had 
been nipped in the bud by the sudden 
irruption of the children, who had heard of 
my arrival and hastened to seize their prey. 
I was fast becoming desperate, for my 
passion for Edith waxed stronger daily, as 
did my disgust for hide-and-seek and all 
its kindred; but my fate was still un- 
decided when one day in the last week of 
June, I found myself one of a party pic- 
nicking in some well-known woods, twelve 
miles from Carminster, The party was 
chiefly for children, but there was a fair 
sprinkling of what they call “ grown-uys,” 
among whom were Edith, Jack, and myself ; 
and I had determined to put an end to my 
suspense and to ask the all-important 
question that very day, if I could only get 
a chance. 

At first fortune seemed to favour me. 
After luncheon —a dreadful meal of the 
usual scrambling description—I observed 
Miss Merton wandering off into the woods 
alone, and, quickly following her, overtook 
her by a rustic seat under a gnarled old 
oak. Evidently she was surprised to see 
me, for she changed colour visibly ; but she 
greeted me with some commonplace about 
the weather, to which I replied with some- 
thing equally bright and original. In this 
strain we chatted disjointedly for a few 
minutes ; but all the time I was gathering 
courage, and framing the words of my pro- 
posal, until at last I felt emboldened to 
make a start. 
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“‘ Miss Merton,” I began, gazing earnestly 
at her with a look which was meant to 
express hopeless yearning, though I tried it 
afterwards in my looking- glass and am 
bound to confess it resembled nothing so 
much as helpless intoxication ; but this is 
by the way. ‘‘ Miss Merton, I am so glad 
to find you here alone. If you only 
knew r 

“ Mister Haddock! Mister Haddock !” 

The voices came from some distance, but 
I knew those sounds of dreadful import; I 
recognised the “cry of the children,” 
Haddock, I may state, is their ingenious 
—but unpleasant—perversion of my name, 

“‘T do believe,” said Edith, ‘that’s Dick 
and Floss!” 

“T’m sure of it,” I groaned ; “ but if we 
keep quiet perhaps they’ll pass us by.” 

“Are you tired of them already?” she 
asked in tones of reproachful surprise. 
“Ah! I thought——” 

“No, no,” I interrupted mendaciously ; 
“but I do think, like Grosvenor in 
‘ Patience,’ that they might at least give me 
the usual half holiday. They are charming 
children, charming! but one likes a change 
occasionally.” 

“ Don’t let them hear you say that,” she 
replied, laughing nervously. ‘ They’ve set 
you up on quite a pedestal——” 

*“ From which,” I broke in, determined 
not to throw away my chance, “I descend 
to throw myself at the feet of one 
who——” 

“T found him first!” yelled a little fiend, 
grabbing me by the leg. “Told you I would, 
Floss. So there, now!” 

“ Ye-yeth!” gasped a flying body, pre- 
cipitating itself at my coat-tails; “but it 
was me that saw him turn into the wood, 
Dick, and I told 00. So there!” 

“Well, it doesn’t much matter anyhow,” 
said Dick. “ At all events, we’ve got him.” 

Yes! they’d got me! There was no help 
for it. I could only put as good a face on 
the matter as possible. 

‘‘And now you've got me,” I asked, 
trying to smile, “ what do you want me to 
do for you?” 

‘Come and be a bear,” said Dick. “ We 
want somebody to be a bear.” 

“Yeth, tum and be a bear,” lisped 
Floss. 

“You want me to be a bear,” I replied, 
with a mournful laugh. ‘Ob, yes! I quite 
understand. You should see me, Miss 
Merton,” I went on, with an effort to 
appear quite in my element; “I really 
make a very dreadful bear !” 





“A dreadful boar indeed!” she murmured 
absently. 

“* Not boar,” I corrected, “ but bear—the 
bear -of little folk-lore. ‘And a great, big 
bear came and gobbled him all up,’ you 
know.” 

“T beg your pardon,” she answered in 
great confusion and with a charming blush. 
“T really did not know what I was saying. 
I—I was thinking of something else at the 
moment.” 

“Do you care to come with us?” I con- 
tinued persuasively. “I assure you I'll 
roar as gently as any sucking-dove.” 

“Thank you,” she replied; “I think I 
prefer to sit in the shade, and watch you. 
But here is Mr. Dalby,” she added, as Jack 
lounged up; “no doubt he’ll be glad to 
help you to amuse the children.” 

“No, no!” I cried hastily, for I wished 
to keep to myself all the credit that was to 
be got out of the children. I had fought the 
battle unaided too long to be willing to 
share the honours at the close. “ We'll 
get on capitally without him. I know he 
does not care for this kind of thing. He’s 
not like me,” I went on with dismal merri- 
ment, ‘ There’s nothing I enjoy so much 
—ha! ha!—asaregularromp. But Jack’s 
too solemn for that, and besides, he has not 
Come along, 


my—ny love for little people. 
Dick ; come on, Floss!” and I hurried off 
with my tormentors, though not before Jack, 
greatly to my surprise, had seized me by the 
hand and wrung it warmly, whispering in 
accents of fervent gratitude, “‘ Thanks, old 


boy! I'll do as much for you some day.” 
Why on earth should Jack thank me? 
Did he imagine for a moment that I had 
declined his aid because I wished to save 
him trouble? How little he knew me ! 

“Well, Dick,” I said, as we joined a } 
group of children who were busily engaged 
in tying their handkerchiefs into huge, hard 
knots, “‘so you want me to be a bear and 
chase you all, eh?” 

“Oh, no!” he replied, “that’s a silly 
game. We want to play basting the bear.” 

“Yes, yes! basting the bear !” shrieked 
the juvenile chorus. 

Their hearts seemed set upon it, so I } 
consented, though without enthusiasm. It 
is a delightfully simple game, the chief aim 
of the players being to hit the bear with 
their tightly-knotted handkerchiefs as hard 
and as often as possible, while the unhappy 
animal rushes madly about, striving to catch 
one of his nimble assailants. It is a lively 
and amusing game, but from the bear’s 
point of view—well, it hurts! However, 
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my young friends—or, rather, fiends—kept 
me hard at it until I contrived to capture 
one of them, when they suddenly discovered 
that they were tired of it, and proposed a 
change. We played a good many games 
after that. We played horses, I was the 
horse ; hide-and-seek, I sought; blind 
man’s buff, I was blind man; and Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, I was Tom Tiddler ; in 
short, we went systematically through the 
whole loathsome list of boys’ games with 
such spirit and energy that I was outwardly 
perspiring, and inwardly fuming, long be- 
fore the bell called the children back to the 
carriages for tea. As for my appearance, it 
was simply pitiable. My clothes were 
covered with dust; my collar was a limp 
rag; my tie was under my ear; and my 
hat, which had twice been trodden under 
foot and once sat upon, would have been 
scorned by a self-respecting tramp. No 
wonder I looked rather sheepish as I 
walked up to the rest of the company, or 
that I kept myself as much as possible in 
the background during tea. I am afraid 
I was in a very bad temper, for it is not 
pleasant to know that you are looking 
like a guy, especially when, like me, you 
pride yourself upon your neatness of attire ; 
and my natural irritation was much in- 
creased when I spied Dalby seated next 
Miss Merton, and talking to her a great 
deal more than I thought at all necessary. 
Had it been anybody but Jack I should 
have felt dreadfully jealous; as it was, I 
thought he might have paid more attention 
to the plain girls, who get so small a share 
of the joys of this world. But I fear Jack 
has not my generosity and kind heart. He 
has no thought for others. 

But even picnics must have an end, and 
at last we started on our homeward journey, 
though my temper was not improved when 
I found myself relegated to a carriage full 
of clamorous children, on the strength of 
my supposed fondness for their society, 
while Jack again succeeded in securing the 
seat next Edith. And yet I did not 
dare to remonstrate. I had to walk into 
Pandemonium, and pretend that I liked it. 
Assuredly, strategy has its drawbacks, 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive ! 


Nor did my troubles end when we reached 
the town, for Jack and I dined informally 
with the Mertons after our return, when 
Jack’s extraordinary behaviour gave me 
renewed cause for dissatisfaction. Not only 
did he practically monopolise Miss Merton’s 





society, but he conversed with her chiefly 
in undertones, thereby giving his communi- 
cations an unduly confidential appearance. 
In short, he acted as though he were 
a favoured lover, monstrous as such a 
supposition seemed to be; and as that was a 
piece of presumption I could not tolerate, I 
resolved to speak to him very seriously on 
our way home, and to demand a clear 
declaration of his real object. But somehow, 
when I found myself walking down the 
avenue with him an hour or two later, I 
hardly knew how to frame my expostula- 
tions; for, after all, it was a delicate 
subject, and perhaps he might resent my 
interference. So I hesitated, for his temper 
was hasty and his boots were heavy, but he 
seemed in such a good humour as he marched 
gaily along, whistling loudly and swinging 
his stick in the air, that at last I determined 
to risk it and prepared to open fire, But 
he anticipated me, stopping short, just as 
we reached the high-road, and addressing 
me in the following extraordinary manner : 

“ Wish me joy, old chap!” he shouted, 
slapping me hard on the back just where 
the “basting” had been most successful. 
“T’ve done it at last.” 

“Don’t do it again, then,” I growled, 
ruefully rubbing my shoulders. “ Why 
can’t you keep your paws to yourself ?” 

“ What a fool I was to hesitate so long!” 
he continued, ignoring my interruption. 
“What says the poet? ‘He either fears 
his fate too much, or his deserts are 
small——’” 

“T don’t know how much dessert you 
took,” I snarled, dodging his uplifted hand, 
which was threatening a repetition of the 
slapping process, “ but it’s pretty easy to 
see you took too much wine after it. You 
must be drunk.” 

“Ha, ha, Beau, you’re on the wrong 
track,” he answered gaily ; “this isn’t wine, 
it’s joy!” 

“T’m glad you told me,” I sneered; 
“but the difference isn’t visible to the 
naked eye. The sooner you're at home the 
better, I think, People might make a 
mistake.” 

“Nonsense, my boy! No more mis- 
takes! That’s all over now. I've done it, 
I tell you. I’ve funked the jump for ever 
so long, but to-day I plucked up courage, 
made a rush, and—I’m over! Yes, I’m 
over, Beau.” 

“So I see,” I muttered; “ half-seas 
over.” 

“ And to think I owe it all to you!” he 
cried, clutching my hand and working it 
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up and down like a pump-handle; “I 
always did say you were rather a decent 
sort.” 

“¢ Approbation from Sir Hubert,’” I re- 
turned sarcastically, freeing my fingers from 
his grasp. “I am much flattered by the 
handsome terms in which you have spoken 
of me, but I must confess I do not know 
what I have done to deserve such en- 
thusiastic praise.” 

“Ha, ha!” he roared again, “ playing 
‘humble Allen,’ eh? ‘Do good by stealth 
and blush to find it fame,’ and all that 
kind of thing. But it won’t do; I must 
thank you, so you needn’t try to evade 
me. I can tell you I never felt so grateful 
to any one in my life before. It was so 
thoughtful of you to take the children 
away to-day, and give me the very chance 
I wanted. Ah, it’s a great thing to have 
a true friend. I'll never forget you, my 
boy. Ofcourse I profited by your kindness. 
You hadn’t got a hundred yards away 
before I’d proposed to Miss Merton and 
been accepted.” 

“ Accepted!” I yelled. “You don’t 
mean to tell me Miss Merton accepted— 
you!” 

“T knew youd be delighted to hear 
it. Yes, it’s true, and we owe our happi- 
ness to you. By Jove, though, I don’t 
think I could do for any one what you 
have done for me, I know quite well 
you don’t really care for children, and yet 
you made a perfect martyr of yourself, 
night after night dragging them away with 
you and leaving us practically alone to- 
gether. It’s not as if you only did it 
once, you did it always! And all out 
of friendship, tool Upon my word, it’s 
the kindest thing I ever heard of.” 

I could not speak; rage choked me. 
That Edith Merton should actually prefer 
a man who smoked pipes and wore turn- 
down collars to me, was bad enough; but 
that I, poor, blind wretch, should have 
helped on my rival’s suit by assisting him 
to interviews with the girl I myself was 
striving to win, that I should have under- 
gone some two months of martyrdom to 
help Jack Dalby in his wooing, and that, 
finally, I should have presented him with 
the last thing needful, a good opportunity for 
proposing —all this was simply maddening. 

On I walked, grinding my teeth in my 
blind rage and seeing nothing; nor was 
it until Jack addressed a question to me 
for the third time that I recovered suffi- 
ciently to reply. 

“But of course you'll be the best man 





at the wedding you have laboured so hard 
to bring about?” he said. 

“ Best man! Wedding! No!” I howled, 
“a thousand times no!” 

“What's wrong with you, man?” he 
asked in some surprise. ‘“ Why, Beau, you're 
—ha! ha!—you’re unstrung.” 

‘Don’t call me Beau!” I snapped fiercely. 
I was in no mood to bear such barbarities, 
Unstrung, indeed ! 

‘“‘Mustn’t say Bo to a goose, I suppose,” 
he chuckled. ‘All right, then. But, 
joking apart,” he went on obtusely— for, 
of course, you’re only joking—you'll act 
as my best man, won’t yout After all 
you have done for us a 

“T am sorry,” I said, trying to speak 
with some composure, though scarcely 
knowing what I said, “but I shall not 
be in Carminster when your wedding takes 
place. I have urgent private affairs at— 
at—the North Pole. They demand my 
immediate attention, and are likely to detain 
me some time, so —good night!” and fairly 
taking to my heels at the conclusion of this 
lucid statement, I rushed down the street 
away from him. 

I need hardly say that I do not intend 
to officiate in any capacity at their wedding, 
which takes place in September. I may 
state, however, that I have abandoned 
diplomacy for ever. The copy-books tell 
us that “Honesty is the best policy,” and, 
from my experience of stratagem, I am 
inclined to deduce that the copy-books 
are right. 
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Way had Penelope come for him? 

When she had retired to her room a great 
happiness filled her heart, a happiness which 
seemed all the greater because the previous 
time had been so hopeless, and she had 
rebelled so much. Now Forster had come 
back to her, and he was hers, and she 
might love him without the crushing 
feeling of some invisible Nemesis always 
confronting her. 

He had wanted to leave her; that was 
for Philip’s sake, and on his side it was 
natural, but the future belonged to the 
living, not to the dead, and the future was 
theirs. 
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It was a strange joy she felt, a joy which 
she had never before experienced, and which 
she could not analyse. Forster and she 
must have been made for each other; 
nothing had kept them apart. The union 
had not been effected altogether as she had 
once imagined it. The first spontaneous 
joyousness of young love was gone, for 
their love had ripened in gloom, but it was 
perfected now. He was worthy of all that 
a Winskell could give him, and all that he 
did was right ; even this last holding back 
from her was in accordance with his charac- 
ter. He had loved Philip deeply, and he 
was true. 

As she sank down in a chair with a 
smile on her lips, she, too, gazed out of the 
window and over the glen, and wondered 
how it was that she had lived through the 
last weeks of her life. Pride had helped to 
support her ; pride and the strong inherited 
will of the Winskells, 

Then thought lost its hold upon connected 
words, and her mind seemed to lie sunning 
itself in a sea of happiness. She had asked 
for the one love, she had craved for it, and 
now it was given to her, 

Had any woman ever loved before as she 
did now? Some could be wooed so easily, 
so lightly, but she was not one of them. 
Some could be satisfied with a husband 
who was but a poor travesty of manhood, 
but she could not. 

‘“‘Forster! Forster!” she called aloud, 
trying to realise her joy. “ Forster, 
Forster, I am yours, and—and you belong 
to me at last, at last !” 


She started, for some voice seemed to | 


answer her and to call her by name. 

* Penelope !” 

She was startled and looked round ; then 
she fancied the sound had come from 
outside, so going hastily to the window she 
threw it open. 

The moonlight seemed to rush in as if it 
had been waiting for this opportunity. It 
shone round her head and fell across her 
bosom, making her neck and hands white 
as snow. 

* Penelope!” 

This time the Princess knew the call and 
she shivered a little. Below, her father was 


| leaning against the wall, but his face was in 
| shadow and she could not see its expression. 


“Penelope! Come down, he 
called ; ‘come, I want you.” 

“Tt is very late, father,” she said, 
“Why do you want me now? If you have 
found another hoard I do not want to see 


it. It-matters nothing to me.” 


girl,” 





“ Ah, so that’s now your tune, girl. The 
bird sang another song before. You have 
had nothing tosay to me since then. Make 
haste, I want you, or I must come to you.” 

Penelope would have scorned herself if 
this evening of all evenings she had been 
a coward. Forster’s future wife must be 
subject to no mean fear. 

“T will come,” she said quickly, “ but it 
is a strange time to disturb any one. It is 
the merest chance that I am not asleep,” 

“T saw your light and his light too. 
Ay, you can do without me now. I am 
to have no gratitude. You forget that I 
am still the King of Rothery.” 

Penelope did not hear all her father’s 
angry mutterings. She threw on her long 
black cloak, furred within to keep out the 
cold of the valley, and hastily passed out 
of her room. It was unlikely that she 
would sleep to-night, her brain was too 
active, so she might as well see what her 
father wanted as stay in her room waiting 
for the day to come. 

She stepped through the hall and passed 
down the ghost’s passage leading to her 
father’s turret. No ghostly steps followed 
her. Strange that they had ceased ; to her 
the passage seemed more lonesome without 
them, for she had been accustomed for so 
long to the mysterious echo, 

She slipped out into the moonlight and 
shivered at the cold. It wassome moments 
before she could see where her father was 
standing, and when she came up to him she 
realised how foolish she had been to obey 
him. 

** What do you want with me, father?” 
she said impatiently. 

“Come to the farm, don’t stay here; I 
have a fire burning out there, it’s always 
burning.” 

“Why should I come? It is very late, 
and I ought to be in bed.” 

‘“He is awake too,” said the old man, 
jerking his head towards Forster’s room 
window. 

Penelope did not answer, but the King 
turned into the courtyard, and, creeping 
along the wall, he led his daughter into the 
glen, and from thence he hobbled down the 
hill leading to the farm in the wood. 

Penelope did not seem to heed the way ; 
her mind was full of Forster, and all else 
seemed to matter very little. At last they 
reached the wood and took the path to 
the farm. The King lifted the latch and 
walked in. As he had said, a very large 
fire was burning brightly on the hearth. 
In one corner a heap of wood was piled up. 
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The old man sat down and warmed his 
hands at the flame, whilst Penelope stood 
close to him, waiting till he should speak. 

When he had warmed himself he rose and 
went to an iron chest full of the recovered 
treasure, from which he took a bag of coin 
and placed it on the table. 

‘‘ There,” he said, “there, look at that, 

irl.” 

“ What do I care?” she said scornfully. 
“You can keep your gold now. If you 
had——” 

“Ho! that’s it, is it? Well, so you 
have enough money now, eh?” 

‘Yes, I have enough.” 

“ And whose gold is it, pray?” 

“My own—legally mine.” 

“Eh! legally yours; then keep it and 
marry your lover !” 

Then came the evil, mad look into his 
face, and Penelope recoiled from her own 
intended deed when she heard it thus 
spoken of by her father. Then, ashamed of 
her cowardice, she added : 

“That is what I shall do.” 

“You are mighty independent, girl. 
You don’t think of thanking me for having 
given you your wish.” 

“You! You never gave me anything 
except my existence, and what did you 
care what became of it ?” 

She walked up and down between the 
hearth and the window with the old 
rebellious feeling in her heart. Had not 
her life been ruined by her own father, and 
only now, when she had taken the law into 
her own hands, was she able to shape her 
own happiness. 

The old King, crouching over the fire, 
chuckled. 

“You and Greybarrow never took me 
into account, and after all I’ve done every- 
thing. I’ve saved the house, and given you 
a husband worthy of the family honour. 
You and Greybarrow chose a poor sort of a 
husband, a tradesman, nothing more, a man 
whose father was——” 

‘Hush !” said Penelope, stopping short 
in front of her father, and looking grand in 
the mean room where only the firelight 
spoke of comfort. “Hush! Philip Gill- 
banks was a better man than any that our 
family has produced.” 

“ You speak like that now, but you sang 
to another tune before.” 

“Why should I justify myself to you?” 
she said, her sense of past injustice making 
her suddenly revolt against her father’s 
tyranny. ‘‘Why have you brought me 
here ?” 





“Your devilish pride is all very well, 
but go along with you, go and do as I tell 
you, not as Greybarrow plans. You owe 
it to me, to me; I put him out of your | 
way. Eh! Penelope, it’s not many that } 
would dare to be master when I am alive, 
I’m the master here, and he, he found it 
out,” 

The old man looked round furtively and 
lowered his voice, whilst, as if a thunder- 
bolt had fallen at her feet, a sudden horror 
and astonishment took possession of his 
daughter. 

“What are you talking about? What 
do you mean?” she said, coming a few 
steps nearer, so that the sullen flames fell 
on her hands and dress, dyeing them, as 
it seemed, a blood-red colour. 

There was a pause, and the silence was 
broken by a cry of the chained fox, and 
the weird answer of his prowling brethren 
far away in the woods. 

‘What I say. What happened to the 
interloper, eh, girl?” 

“He was lost in the fog, and he must 
have fallen into the Rothery. It may be 
that the torrent will never give up its— 
its dead.” 

Penelope repeated this as if it were a 
lesson she had learnt by heart. 

The King laughed a wild, mad laugh. 

* And who, then, could lead a stranger to 
his destruction better than myself, the 
King here, the man who has saved the 
estate and who has chosen your husband ? 
He was not your husband, fool. Do you 
think you could marry without my consent? 
You and Greybarrow were mistaken. Get 
along with you and marry your lover. I— 
I Stoop, girl, and listen; I put 
Philip away, never fear. I’m old and 
feeble since my boy died, but I could do 
that, and no tongues can blab here, There, 
get along with you, and thank your father 
for it.” 

But Penelope never moved. In her 
wildest moments the idea that Philip had 
been murdered, and that by the hand of 
her father, had never occurred to her. The 
very idea now paralysed her brain and even 
her limbs. She did not move, nor for 
some moments did she speak, but she stared 
at the old man before her and noted how | 
his sudden energy and passion had died 
down, so that now he hardly seemed to notice 
her, except as something in his way, for 
he kept muttering his previous words 
mingled with oaths. 

* Get along with you, go to your lover.” 

Suddenly she woke up to some kind 
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of realisation of the meaning of his 
revelation. 

“IT won’t go, I won’t go till you tell me. 
Did you—did you”—she could not say 
murder—“did you lure Philip to his 
death ¢” 

“Ah! there you are. You didn’t think 
I would do it. You wanted him to go, but 
I did it, I did it—for you, Penelope, mind, 
it was for you.” 

“For me! for me!” she said scornfully. 
“You did it out of your own evil mind. 
You are mad, you must be. What have 
you done? You have ruined my life once 
more. You have made me guilty, me— 
a murderer’s daughter. How shall I face 
him again, how shal] I?” 

She felt that she could no longer bear the 
presence of this man, this embodiment of 
the evil which had surrounded her whole 
life. Filled with inexpressible horror she 
hurried to the door and rushed out, she 
knew not where. 

“Philip was dead;” that fact had not 
deeply affected her, but that Philip had 
been murdered, and murdered by her own 
father, crushed her. Now it seemed to her 
that she was guilty, through him, guilty of 
—of murder ! 

The-words fastened themselves on her as 
if some hideous monster had sprung on her 
and was gripping her by the throat. This 
was the answer to the mystery of Philip’s 
disappearance, and how easy this thing had 
been! There was no difficulty in it. In 
that dense fog one push was enough, if the 
spot were well chosen, to send a living 
being to a nameless and undiscoverable grave 
in the deep caverns of the Rothery. 

On she went. She had taken the path 
through the wood, regardless of the thorns 
and branches that caught in her hair, and 
at every step tore her cloak. If only they 
could tear that monster from off her, if 
only they could make him release her 
throat, out of which only the word 
“murder” could come forth! 

What was she to do? Philip had been 
murdered by her own father. Then it was 
not Heaven that had interposed in her 
favour, it was not that her path had been 
made clear and that love had been given to 
her in answer to her call for it; but the 
truth was that Philip had been put away, 
murdered by her own father, who had now 
owned his guilt, 

What was she to do? To her clear, 
reasoning mind, already humbled by suffer- 
ing, the truth was revealed as if all the 
world had heard her father’s announcement. 





To marry Forster when her father had 
murdered his friend was an impossible 
thing. What would he say if he knew it? 
But must he be told 4 

“Have I ever deceived him?” she 
thought. 

Deceit was no part of her nature. To 
deceive Philip, according to her ideas of 
deceit, had been impossible to her ; to deceive 
Forster, the man she loved, the man who 
had conquered her pride, was far, far more 
impossible. 

She must tell him, but how? The horror 
of the deed seemed swallowed up in the 
horror of having to tell him. If she paused 
she knew that her courage would fail ; she 
must go and do it at once. 

She began to look about her and found 
that she was close to the spot where the 
gold had been discovered. It was that 
which had brought all her sorrow upon her, 
the hateful gold. Gradually her power of 
connected thought returned, and, painfully 
retracing her steps, she followed the path 
leading from the wood. 

Everything about her seemed to say, 
“Philip is murdered.” The very trees ap- 
peared to stretch out their arms to her and 
whisper the same horrible message, “ Philip 
is murdered.” His face rose before her 
mind’s eye with a look of reproach on the 
fair, kindly features. Now he was dead, the 
fact had not touched her till she realised 
that he had been murdered by the King, her 
father, and that the place which his gold 
had saved from being sold publicly was to 
be his grave. 

She fled out of the wood horror-struck. 
Philip seemed to be close to her, behind 
her, in‘front of her. Her excited brain 
conjured up all the horror he might have 
suffered when he found himself falling 
down into the treacherous water, with no 
hand held out to save him, and no voice to 
warn him. 

Penelope felt that she had done the deed. 
Her pride revolted against this thought, 
but it forced itself upon her again and 
again. When she reached the Palace she 
went round to the courtyard, and saw 
that there was still a light burning in 
Forster’s room. He was, then, not gone to 
bed, he was waking still. She was losing 
all power of feeling now, only the words 
rang in her ears, “Philip is dead, he is 
murdered,” and everything about her 
seemed to echo them, “ Philip is murdered.” 

When she reached Forster’s door she 
paused, for she could not yet make up her 
mind to knock. For a little while longer 
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he must think her, the woman who was 
going to be his bride, innocent, but—— 
then she paced the passage, slowly and 
always to the same tune of death, wondering 
how to end the hesitation of her whole 
nature. 

‘Would he believe her, would he ” 

Suddenly, before she could realise how 
long she had been in the passage, she 
heard the sound of his footsteps, and 
Forster opened the door. 


CHAPTER LII. PARTED. 


PENELOPE never paused til! she reached 
the garden gate leading into the glen. The 
night was perfectly still; the wind had 
sunk with a tired sigh, and the cold moon- 
light reigned supreme. 

Forster followed her as if in a dream. 
He could not imagine what she could want, 
or what it all meant, but he remained calm, 
feeling that he could no longer fight against 
his fate. Events were too powerful for 
him. He was like a wild animal, who, 
caught in a trap, has struggled till he can 
struggle no longer, and now merely looks 
apathetically at his prison bars. 

Now, when the woman who had called 
forth the first great passion of his life stood 
before him, he was recalled to some sort of 
reasoning power. How pale she was! Dark 
rings were round her eyes, and her cloak 
was torn. He could not help believing 
that some powerful reason had made the 
Princess seek him out. 

“Why have you brought me here?” he 
said, as she leant against the gate without 
uttering a word, even without looking at 
him. 

Still she did not answer, and Forster's 
heart was touched. He came one step 
nearer to her and took her cold, listless 
hands in his. 

“ Dearest, you said it last night. It 
seems long, long ago, but it was true. We 
are bound to each other. Tell me what is 
distressing you. How can I comfort you?” 

A sob was heard, a low sob coming from 
the depth of a strong, untamed nature. 

‘Oh, Forster, kiss me once, only once ; 
it isn’t wrong.” 

He did not understand her; he only 
knew that he was hedged in by circum- 
stance, and that there seemed to be no 
way out of it. He could turn neither 
to the right hand nor to the left. Now, 
with the despair that he knew would 
always be his, he put his arm round her 
and lifted her pale face towards his with a 





gentle hand. He could not kiss her lips, 
the lips that had been false to Philip, but 
he kissed her cold white forehead ; he knew 
it now—they were bound to each other. 

Again there was a silence, as those two 
stood there, close to each other, but with 
that terrible story parting them, 

To Penelope it was the first perfect 
moment of her life, her first glimpse of 
heaven, She knew that it was the last 
kiss she must have, but for this once, oh ! 
before he knew the miserable truth she 
must feel, she must know all that she was 
resigning. The bitterness of death was 
nothing, she thought, when compared with 
this, for if the renunciation of that which 
she had hardly realised was so terrible, how 
wonderful must the reality be. , 

But she had loved, she loved. She 
knew the meaning of it now, and the 
whole fabric of her former pride of 
birth was swept away. Had Forster been 
of low origin it would have mattered 
nothing to her, he would have taken 
possession of her soul and of her whole 
being. These few seconds were like a 
thousand years. Time and place were not, 
she knew now the mystery of the world 
and the mystery of love, 

She tried to live her life in these few 
seconds, and she tried also to kill her love 
for him. She must; she loved him so 
much that she must kill what was dearest 
to her, because—because—of. ! 

The horror came back, and of her own 
free will she suddenly started back and hid 
her face in her hands, As she stepped 
back the moonlight was mercifully inter- 
cepted by the shadow of a tree. 

“Forster, Forster!” she said in a low 
voice of agony, “ you must go away; you 
must never come back here again, never !” 

“What do you mean?” he said, still 
weak and powerless to fathom what was 
taking place. 

“There is a curse on this house, and on 
me!” 

All his chivalry asserted itself. He 
could not help being noble, and at once he 
was by her side again, but she would not 
let him touch her. 

“No, no; hush! I must tell you, and 
you must swear to be silent. Only go, go 
before another day has passed, and forget 
us all, forget me, I must live my life 
here, and alone,” 

** Penelope, dearest, what are you saying? 
What has changed you? Last night——” 

“Last night I did not know ; now I have 
seen my father.” 
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“ Why notice the words of a crazy old 
man? What has he said, what has he a 
right to say ?” 

There was a wooden seat close by, and 
Penelope sank down on it; she could not 
stand ; strong as she was, her strength now 
seemed to forsake her. 

“He is my father—and—Forster, have 
pity, have pity.” 

He knelt down beside her and tried to 
draw her hands away from her face, but 
she shook her head. 

“Don’t touch me. I am—I am—how 
shall I tell you, Forster? I am a mur- 
derer’s daughter ! ” 

“A murderer’s daughter? Are we all 
going mad here ?” 

“ No, no, not mad, but I think we are 
God-forsaken, and you—you who are so 
good, so noble—Forster, don’t question, only 
believe me. As if I would say this, as if I 
would ruin my own life if I did not know 
it. It was my father who murdered 
Philip. He lured him into the Rothery.” 

“He murdered Philip!” said Forster, 
starting to his feet, “and why, why? No, 
it is impossible. It is too horrible— 
monstrous !” 

“He murdered Philip—that I might 
marry you.” 

Penelope spoke very slowly, she seemed 
to have lost the power of feeling any more 
now, but she was tasting a draught from 
the cup of despair. 

“Ts it true—is it true?” 

“Tt is true,” 

There was a long, long pause, or so it 
seemed to them both, An owl flew slowly 
overhead, and his “ hoot, hoot,” added new 
terror to the moment. There was a flutter 
in the trees close at hand as if some bird 
had fallen from his perch, and from across 
the wood came the yelps of the captive 
fox. 

“Good Heaven! Penelope,” Forster 
burst out at last, “say it is not true. You 
are trying me; say youare.” Then looking 
at her, and seeing the unearthly paleness of 
her face and the iook of horror in her eyes, 
he stopped short. ‘ What shall we do?” 
he added. 

“ Forster, if you love me, if you have 
loved me, go away and—say nothing, do 





nothing. The dead are not without their 
avengers, and Philip is already avenged.” 

“Leave you? Penelope, how can I?” 

“ How can we do anything else?” 

“ He is a crazy old man, he—he did not 
know——” 

For one moment Penelope was filled 
with a new hope. She started up and 
came one step nearer to him, but then an 
awful thing happened to her. She saw 
Forster step back—one step, only one, and 
then he stood still—but she knew, and felt 
that she had always known, that that was 
impossible. Forster could not, could not 
be allied to Philip’s murderer. 

Penelope was proud and she was 
courageous. At that moment, unnoticed 
by human eyes, she was heroic, She did 
not show by one word, by one movement, 
by one look, that her heart was pierced ; 
she hardly acknowledged it to herself, for 
had she not fully determined beforehand 
that this could not be!—but the certainty 
that the decision, if it were hers alone in 
spoken words, was also that of Forster’s 
inmost soul, crushed her. His murdered 
friend stood between them, and must stand 
between them always, to all eternity. 

“ He is not too crazy to know. Forster, 
you must go. We must never, never meet 
again. I haveloved once. I, who thought 
myself some one—a Princess—I have loved 
once, and now I am, I am—I must live 
under the shadow of this crime always, 
always.” 

She paused, and clenched her hands till 
her nails pierced her palms. She was still 
a Princess, and she was still brave. 

“Good-bye, Forster. Go, go early to- 
morrow before I can see you again—and oh ! 
don’t come near me now, don’t touch me, 
but in your heart—you who are so good— 
in your heart pity me and forgive me.” 

Forster was human, and this was the 
only woman he had ever loved. He made 
a step towards her. Only a short time 
since her head had rested against him, his 
lips had kissed her, and now, once, if once 
only, he must feel her against him, he must. 

* Penelope,” he held out his arms, but 
she was gone; she had fled up the glen— 
the glen where Philip had been murdered 
—and he did not follow her, 
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